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EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

i CE the publication of 

I the portrait of the 

Emperor of Russia in our 

Columns, the threatening 

“94a that so suddenly 

gathered upon the political 

horizon has happily been 

partially dissipated, and 

there is now a prospect of / 
the matter that portended 
®& general European war 


being settled without resort 
to so terrible an expedient. 


At all events the difficulty / 
is warded off for a short / 
time, if nothing more; and Baz! 
this is not the place to fore- / 


cast troubles that are apt to 
come only too soon in the | 
ordinary cycle of events. | 
It cannot, however, but have | 
struck intelligent readers | 
as remarkable that a sove- | 
reign so pacific in tempera- | 
ment, and hitherto so de- | 
servedly renowned for his 
humanity and good faith ag ! 
Alexander should have with- \ 
drawn with such precipi- \ 
tancy and rudeness from \ 
Obligations contracted as \ 
Solemnly as those under- \ 
taken by Russia at the \ 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, \ 
€specially when the noble \ 
character of the Empress is 
4'sO remembered. The so- 

ution may be found, we 
‘ink, in the conflicting 
Interests of the various poli- 

leal parties, ever struggling 

°t precedence and power, 

at now abound in the 


empire, and at the head of ot 


the Most important of which 
"nce Gortschakoff stands. 
rile first won over the 
it ae to the conviction that 
thi as necessary to do some- 
ti ag to maintain the pres- 
ss a of Russia, the Chan- 
or seems to have issued 
Ye Circular at a time when 
was little thought it 
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daughter and a_ brilliant 
suite of courtiersand officers. 
Alexander, it had been 
arranged, was to meet them 
at’ the small town of Ros- 
siena on the Russian fron- 
tier; but, upon reaching 
that place, and hearing 
that the Grand Duke and 
his suite had left the city 
of Tilsit, he galloped with 
two of his adjutants across 
the Russian frontier, and 
met with his betrothed at 
the same mill of Puktu- 
pohnen where his uncle 
Alexander I., in the year 
1808, had held that memo- 
rable interview with the 
beautiful and unfortunate 
Louisa of Prussia. Spring- 
ing from his horse, the im- 
petuous Prince rushed with 
open arms and beaming 
eyes to the carriage in which 
Maria was seated by the 
side of her father, and 
folded the halffrightened, 
trembling, blushing, and 
yet so happy girl to his 
heart. For an hour or 
two they remained in that 
humble frontier village, and 
repeated to one another all 
those fond protestations of 
love and fidelity which their 
letters had contained ; and 
here we may say that, 
though many years have 
elapsed since then, there is 
no one familiar with the 
affairs of the Russian Court 
but knows that the Em- 
peror and Empress are still 
as fondly attached to each 
other as they were when 
they were a pair of happy 
young lovers. 

The journey from the 
Russian frontier to St, 
Petersburg resembled, we 
are told, a triumphal pro- 
cession. At every place 
through which they passed 
they were received with 
pealing of bells, booming of 
cannon, and enthusiastic 


ae rouse the Western 
me to that pitch of ex- ; Aibeee 
ment which has been maintained ever since its 
pi pication. But, leaving surmise for history, let us 
ell the story of the Empress’s life. 
._ aria A lexandrowna ia the hame by which the Czarina 
18 known to the Russian people, and by which she will 
: distinguished in the historic records of her native 
pountry 3 but originally it was Maximilienne Wil- 
elmina Augusta Sophia Maria, the popular version of 
which Was the Princess Mary of Oldenburg, the grace- 
ki young lady whose extreme affability and natural 
Indliness of disposition, during her days of maiden- 
Sod, completely won the affections of the good people 
of Darmstadt, She is the daughter of Louis the 
econd, the late Grand Duke of Hesse, her eldest 


brother being the reigning Duke. At the age of 
eighteen this charming girl was seen by the Cesare- 
witch, when on his travels to various European Courts, 
like Ceelebs, in search of a wife. The Prince at once 
became enamoured of the Hessian beauty—in fact, it 
seems a elear case of “ love at first sight "—and within 
a year they were married, the bride, as we have hinted, 
changing her name to one more in accordance with 
Russian state etiquette and her altered circumstances. 
The particulars of the auspicious union read, even 
at this distant date, like the climax to a modern sensa- 
tional novel. The day appointed for the wedding 
having drawn nigh, on the 2nd of April, 1841, the 
Grand Duke Louis set out for St. Petersburg with his 


acclamations. The masses 
seemed delighted both with . 
the grace and beauty of their Crown Princess and 
with the gallant and majestic bearing of the Crown 
Toa A magnificent demonstration awaited them 
at St. Petersburg, where the Czar took the more pains 
to impart a popular character, as a portion of the dis- 


_ contented nobility had recently been plotting for the 


| overthrow of his dynasty, and the great enthusiasm 


with which the population of the capital hailed the 


| appearance of the Princess Maria showed but too 
| plainly the fervent attachment of the masses to the 


Tivperial house. : 

The Princess had looked forward to her arrival at 
the Russian Court with serious misgivings. Sure as 
she was of the love of her affianced bridegroom, she 
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feared lest, owing to her education at an obscure 
German court, she should prove unequal to her new 
position at a court then considered the most brilliant 
in Europe. She was most agreeably disappointed. 
From the loving circle in which she had _ hitherto 
moved she found herself transferred to another, where 
the sweet and quiet pleasures of domestic life were 
more prized than the pomp and splendour of royalty. 
The Czar, who had filled her with a feeling of awe 
until she had gazed into his kindly eyes, she found 
was the most affectionate of fathers and husbands. The 
Czarina, the most gifted daughter of Louisa of Prussia, 
treated her from the very first as one of her own 
daughters ; and the princes and princesses of the 
Imperial house overwhelmed her with acts of the 
most considerate kindness. After her wedding, which 
took place amidst imposing ceremonies on the 28th 
April, 1841, she moved with her husband to the 
Anitchkow Palace, on the Newski Prospect, where the 
parents of her Imperial husband had likewise resided 
before ascending the throne. 

On the 2nd of March, 1855, Maria ascended with 
her husband the throne of the Czars, at one of the 
gloomiest moments in the modern history of Russia. 
For some time previously she had already taken the 
place of her sick mother-in-law on all gala occasions, 
and she had learned to move with ease and dignity on 
the heights of Russian society. At the brilliant and 
impressive festivities accompanying the coronation 
ceremonies, which took place the following year at 
Moscow, her loveliness, to which the languor resulting 
from her feeble health imparted something inde- 
scribably mild and sweet, excited general admiration 
and enthusiasm among the assembled thousands. Poor 
Empress! When her husband, after placing the 
crown upon her head, conducted her out of the cathe- 
dral, she suddenly turned very pale and fell into a long 
swoon, which gave rise to the most painful apprehen- 
sions. 

The new cares and duties which now devolved upon 
her produced most injurious effects upon her health. 
A few years after ascending the throne she had become 
a confirmed invalid, and, at the advice of her phy- 
sicians, she passes nearly six months every year in a 
more congenial climate. She usually goes to Kissin- 
gen in the early part of summer, and, after a short 
sojourn, passes on to Northern Italy, where she re- 
mains until November on the beautiful shores of the 
Lake of Como, or in her villa at Nice. 

At Nice it was that the Empress suffered a loss 
which nearly broke her tender heart and prostrated 
her fora long time. Her eldest son, a bright and 
gifted youth, the pride and joy of his devoted mother 
was suddenly taken sick in that city, and expired a 
short time afterwards in the midst of his heart-broken 
parents and relatives, as already mentioned in our 
sketch of the Czar. All who witnessed that deathbed 
scene describe it as in the highest degree pathetic and 
heartrending. The Empress,* with streaming eyes, 
sobbing convulsively and supporting with her arms the 
head of her dying son; the Emperor, trembling with 
gricf and unable to restrain his tears, leaning his head 
on one of the bedposts ; and the young Princess Dag- 
mar kneeling at the bedside and bathing the hand of 
her betrothed with her’ tears, until his spirit fled for 
evermore. 

The Czarina is now forty-six years old, but she is 
still good-looking. Her form is slender and graceful ; 
her complexion is pale, but very clear ; her eyes are 
still bright, and her smile is as swect and winning as 
ever. 

The Empress has devoted much attention to the 
instruction of her children (of whom we spoke in a 
recent number), who are said to be the best-educated 
princes and princesses in Europe. She is an ardent 
lover of the fine arts, and her water-colour sketches, 
with which the private rooms of her husband are 
decorated, possess considerable merit. She reads and 
speaks several modern languages, takes much interest 
in contemporary literature, and spends every year 
large sums for fostering rising talents and rewarding 
the productions of native and foreign genius. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN EFFORT AT CONCILIATION. 


ORD CHETWYNDBP’S occupation kept 
him for the greater part of his time in 
his father’s library, where he busied 

imself in examining papers. Many 

of these he read and restored to their 
Places, but some he put aside, in 
order to take them with him. Of 
18 hew steward he took no notice 
Whatever. He considered the dis- 
missal of the old one and the appointment of Gualtier 
one of those acts which were consistent with all the other 
acts of that woman whom he supposed to be his wife. 

Besides, the papers which he sought had reference to the 

past, and had no connection with the affairs of the pre- 

sent. In the intervals of his occupation he used to go 
about the grounds, visiting every one of those well-known 
places which were associated with his childhood and boy- 


tion. 
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hood. He sought out his father’s grave, and stoo 
musing there with feelings which were made up of sadness- 
mingled with something like reproach for the fearful mis 
take which his father had made in the allotment of the 
son’s destiny. True, he had been one of the consenting 
parties ; but when he first gave that consent he was little 
more than a boy, and not at all capable of comprehend- 
ing the full meaning of such an engagement. 

At the very outset he had found out the condition of 
Mrs. Har’, and the sight of his loved aurse thus prostrated 
filled him with grief. The housekeeper who now attended 
her knew nothing whatever of the cause of her prostra- 
Lord Chetwynde did not deign to ask any ques- 
tions of Hilda; but in his anxiety to learn abont Mrs. 
Hart he sought ont the doctor who had attended his 
father, and from him he learned that Mrs. Hart’s illness 
had been caused by her anxiety about the Earl. The 
knowledge of this increased, if possible, his own care. 
He made the closest inquiry as to the way in which she 
was treated, engaged the doctor to visit her, and doubled 


_ the housekeeper’s salary on condition that she would be 


attentive to his beloved nurse. Thesé measures were 
attended with good results, for under this increased care 
Mrs. Hart began to show signs of improvement. Whether 
she would ever again be conscious was yet a question. 
The doctor considered her mind to be irretrievably 
affected. 

Meanwhile, throughout all these days, Hilda’s mind 
was engrossed with the change which had come over her 
self—a change so startling and sounexpected that it found 
her totally unprepared to deal with it. They met every 
day at the dinner-table and at no other times. Here 
Lord Chetwynde treated her with scrupulous courtesy ; 
yet beyond the extreme limits of that courtesy she found it 
impossible to advance. Hilda’s manner was most humble 
and conciliatory. She who all her life had felt defiant of 
others, or worse, now found herself enthralled and sub- 
dued by the spell of this man’s presence. Her wiliness, 
her stealthiness, her constant self-control, were all lost 


and forgotten. She had now to struggle incessantly 
against that new tenderness which had sprung up un- 
bidden Withitt her. She caught herself looking forward 
wistfully evéry day to the time when she could meet him 
at the table and hear his voice, which, eve in its cold, 
constrained tones was enough for her happiviess. It was 
in vain that she reproached herself for her weakness. 
The weakness none the less existed, and all her life 
seemed now to centre in this man, who hatéd hé¥ Into 
a position like this she had never imagined that she ¢ould 
possibly be brought. All her cunning and all her re- 
sources were useless here. This man seemed so com- 
pletely beyond her control that any effort to win him to 
her seemed useless. He believed her to be his wife, he 
believed himself bound by honour to secure her happi- 
ness, and yet his abhorrence of her was so strong that he 
never made any éffort to gain her for himself. Now 
Hilda saw With bitterness that she had gone too far, and 
that her plans and her plots were recoiling upon her own 
head. They had been too successful. The sin of Lord 
Chetwynde’s wife had in his eyes proved unpardonable. 

Hilda’s whole life now became a series of alternate 
struggles against her own heart, and longings after 
another who was worse than indifferent to her. Her own 
miserable weakness, so unexpected, and yet so complete 
and hopeless, filled her at once with anger and dismay. 
To find all her thoughts both by day and night filled with 
this one image was at once mortifying and terrible. The 
very intensity of her feelings, which would not stop short 
at death itself to gain their object, now made her own 
sufferings all the greater. Everything else was forgotten 
except this one absorbing desire ; and her complicated 
schemes and far-reaching plans were thrust away. They 
had lost their interest. Henceforth, all were reduced to 
one thought—how to gain Lord Chetwynde to herself. 

As long as he stayed, something like hope remained ; but 
when he should leave, what hope could there be? Would 
he not leave her for ever? Was not this the strongest desire 
of his heart? Uad he not said so? Every day she 
watched, with a certain chilling fear at her heart, to see 
if there were signs of his departure. As day succeeded 
to day, however, and she found him still remaining, she 
began to hope that he might possibly have relented some- 
what, and that the sentence which he had spoken to her 
might have become modified by time and further obser- 
vation of her. 

So at the dinner-table she used to sit looking at him, 
when his eyes were turned away, with her earnest, de- 
vouring gaze, which, as soon as he would look at her 
again, was turned quickly away with the timidity of a 
young bashful child. Such is the tenderness of love that 
Hilda, who formerly shrank at nothing, now shrank 
away from the gaze of this man. Once, by a great effort, 
as he entered the dining-room she held out her hand to 
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greet him. Lord Chetwynde, however, did not seem to 
see it, for he greeted her with his usual distant civility, 
and treated her as before. Ouce more she tried this, 
and yet once again, but witb the same result; and it was 
then that she knew that Lord Chetwynde refused to take 
her hand. It was not oversight—it was a deliberate pur- 
pose. At another time it would have seemed an insult 
which would have filled her with rage ; now it seemed a 
slight which filled her with grief. So humiliated had she 
become, and so completely subdued by this man, that 
even this slight was not enough, but she still planned 
vague ways of winning his attention to her, and of gain- 
ing from him something more than a remark about the 
weather or about the dishes. 

At length one day she formed a resolution, which, after 
much hesitation, she carried out. She was determined 
to make one bold effort, whatever the result might be- 
lt was at their usual place of meeting—the dinner-table. 

** My lord,” said she, with a tremulous voice, ‘‘ I wish 
to have an interview with you. Can you spare me the 
time this evening ?” 

She looked at him earnestly, with mute inquiry. Lord 
Chetwynde regarded her in some surprise. He saw her 
eyes fixed upon him with a timid entreaty, while her face 
grew pale with suspense. Her breathing was rapid from 
the agitation that overcame her. 

“‘T had some business this evening,” said Lord Chet- 
wynde, coldly, ‘‘ but as you wish an interview, I am at 
your service.” 

** At what time, my lord ?” 

“¢ At nine,” said Lord Chetwynde. 

Nine o’clock came, and Hilda was in the morning-room, 
which she had mentioned as the place of meeting, and 
Lord Chetwynde came there punctually. She was sitting 
near the window. Her pale face, her rich black locks 
arranged in voluminous masses about her head, her dark 
penetrating eyes, her slender and graceful figure, all con- 
spired to make Hilda beautiful and attractive in a rare 
degree. Added to this there was a certain entreaty on 
her face as it was turned towards him, and a soft, timid 
lustre in her eyes which might have affected any other 
man. She rose as Lord Chetwynde entered, and bowed 
her beautiful head, while her graceful arms, and small, 
delicately shaped hands hung down at her side. 

Lord Chetwynde bowed in silence. 

“* My lord,” said Hilda, in a voice which was tremulous 
from an uncontrollable emotion, ‘‘ I wished to see you 
here. We met here once before ; you said what you 
wished ; I made no reply; I had nothing to say ; I felt 
your reproaches ; they were in some degree just and well- 
merited ; but I might have said something—only I was 
timid and nervous, and you frightened me.” 

Here Hilda paused, and drew a long breath. Her 
emotion nearly choked her, but the sound of her own 
voice sustained her, and, making an effort, she went on :— 

“‘T have nothing to say in defence of my conduct. It 
has made you hate me. Your hate is too evident. My 
thoughtless spite has turned back upon myself, I 
would willingly humiliate myself now if I thought it 
would affect you or conciliate you. I would acknowledge 
any folly of mine if I thought that you could be brought 
to look upon me with leniency. What I did was the act 
of a thoughtless girl, angry at finding herself chained up 
for life, spiteful she knew not why. I had only seen you 
for a moment, and did not know you. I was mad ; I was 
guilty ; but still it is a thing that may be considered as 
not altogether unnatural under the circumstances. And 
after all, it was not sincere —it was pique, it was thought- 
lessness—it was not that deep-seated malice which you have 
laid to my charge. Can you not think of this? Can you 
not imagine what may have been the feelings of a wild, 
spoiled, untutored girl, one who was little better than a 
child, one who found herself shackled she knew not how, 
and who chafed at all restraint? Can you not under- 
stand, or at least imagine, such a case as this, and believe 
that the one who once sinned has now repented, and asks 
with tears for your forgiveness ?” 

Tears? Yes, tears were in the eyes of this singular 
girl, this girl whose nature was so made up of strength 
and weakness. Her eyes were suffused with tears as she 
looked at Lord Chetwynde, and finally, as she ceased, she 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed aloud. 

Now, nothing in nature so moves a man as a woman’s 
tears. If the woman be beautiful, and if she loves the 
man to whom she speaks, they are irresistible. And here 
the woman was beautiful, and her love for the man whom 
she was addressing was evident in her face and in the 
tones of her voice. Yet Lord Chetwynde sat unmoved. 
Nothing in his face or in his eyes gave indications of any 
response on his part. Yet Lord Chetwynde by nature 
was not hard-hearted, and Hilda well knew this. He sat 
looking at her in silence for a long time. At length he 
answered her. His tone was calm, cool, and impassive, 
like his face ; showing not a trace of any change from 
that tone in which he always addressed her ; and making 
known to her, as she sat with her face buried in het 
hands, that whatever hopes she had indulged in during 
his silence, those hopes were altogether vain. 

‘“‘Tady Chetwynde,” he began, ‘‘all that you have 
just said I have thought over long ago, from beginning t° 
end. Ithas all been in my mind for years. In India 
there were always hours when the day’s duties were ove!) 
and the mind would turn to its own private and secre 
thoughts. From the very first, you, Lady Chetwynde, 
were naturally the subject of those thoughts to a Bre 
degree. That marriage scene was too memorable oh : 
soon forgotten, and the revelation of your charac a 
which I then had was the first thing which showed me 2° 
full weight of the obligation which I had so thoughtless J 
accepted. Most bitterly I lamented, on my voyage ; 2 
that I had not contrived some plan to evade so has y. Pe 
fulfilment of my boyish promise, and that I had not sa ‘a F 
fied the General in some way which would not have 
volved such a scene. But i could not recall the pa? 
and I felt bound by my father’s engagement. 
yourself, I assure you that in spite of your malice ried 
insults 1 felt most considerately towards you. I RY fa 
you for being, like myself, the Ne Na od 
father’s promise and of a sick man n, a 

es v word and action of yours 
to make allowance for ever} 
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that time. Not one of those words or actions had the 
Smallest effect in embittering my mind towards you. 
ot one of those words which you have just uttered 
1as_ suggested an idea which I have not long ago 
Considered, and pondered’ over in secret, in silence, 
and in sorrow. I made a large allowance also for that 
hate which you must have felt towards one who came to 
you as I did, in so odious a character, to violate, as I 
did, the sanctities of death by the mockery of a hideous 
Marriage. All this—all this has been in my mind, and 
Nothing that you can say is able in any way to bring any 
hew idea to me. There are other things far deeper and 
ar more lasting than this, which cannot be answered, or 
€xcused, or explained away—the long persistent expres- 
Slon in your letters of unchanging hate.” 
“* Letters!” burst in Hilda, with eager yvehemence. 
They were the letters of a hot-tempered girl, blinded 
Y pique and self-conceit, and carlessly indulging in a 
foolish spite which in her heart she did not seriously feel.” 
*€ Pardon me,” said Lord Chetwynde, with cold polite- 
Ness, “T think you are forgetting the cireumstances 
Under which they were written. They were the letters 
©f one whom my father loved, and of whom he always 
Spoke in the tenderest language, but who yet was so faith- 
€ss to him that she never ceased to taunt me with what 
She called our baseness. She never spared the old man 
Who loved her. For months and for years these letters 
came. Tt wags something more than pique, something 
More than self-conceit or spite, which Jay at the bottom 
of such long-continued insults. The worst feature about 
em was their cruelty. Why write at all? There was 
0) heavy necessity laid upon you. That was the question 
Which I used to put to myself. But you persisted in 
Writing, and in sending to me, over the seas, those letters 
in which every word was a stab.” 
And, with a bow, Lord Chetwynde withdrew. 
ilda looked after him, as he left, with staring eyes, 
4nd with a face ag pallid as that of a corpse. She rose to 
Se feet. Her hands were clenched tight. 
“He loves another,” she groaned ; 
Rever, never could have been so pitiless !” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
SETTING THE DOG ON THE LION’S TRACK. 

After this failure in the effort to come to an under- 
Standing with Lord Chetwydne, Hilda sank into despon- 
“eney. She scarcely knew what there was to be done 
When such an appeal _as this had failed. She had 
humbled herself in the dust before him—she had mani- 
fested unmistakably her love, yet he had disregarded all. 
After this what remained? It was difficult to say. Yet, 
for herself, she still looked forward to the daily meeting 
with him ; glad of this, since fate would give her nothing 
better. Thechange which had come over her was not one 
which could be noticed by the servants, so that there was no 
chance of her secret being discovered by them ; but there 
was another at Chetwynde Castle who very quickly dis- 
covered all, one who was led to this perhaps by the sym- 
pathy of his own feelings. There was that within his 
own heart which made him watchful and attentive and 
observant. No change in her face and manner, however 
slight, could fail to be noticed by this man, who treasured 
up every varying expression of hers within his heart. 
And this change which had come over her was one which 
affected him by much more than the mere variation of 
features. It entered into his daily life and disarranged 
all his plans. 

Before the arrival of Lord Chetwynde, Gualtier, in his 
capacity of steward, had been accustomed to have fre- 
quent interviews with Hilda. Now they were all over. 
Since that arrival he had not spoken to her once, nor had 
he once got so much as a glance of her eye. At first he 
“ccounted for itfrom very natural causes. He attributed 
it to the anxiety which she felt at the presence of Lord 
Chetwynde, and at the desperate part which she had to 
Play. For some time this seemed sufficient to account for 
everything, But afterwards he learned enough to make him 

nk it possible that there were other causes. Ho 

leard the gossip of the servants’ hall, and from 
that he learned it was the common opinion of the servants 
that Lady Chetwynde was very fond of Lord Chetwynde, 
but that the latter was very distant and reserved in his 
Manner towards her. This started him on a new track 
or Conjecture, and he soon learned and saw enough to 
8et some Seneral idea of the truth. Yet, after all it was 
hot the actual truth which he conjectured. His con- 
Cc USion was that Hilda was playing a deep game in order 
al Win Lord Chetwynde’s affection to herself. The pos- 
its ee of her actually loving him did not then suggest 
of elf. He looked upon it as one of those profound pieces 
hed licy for which he was always on the look-out from 
of Loran’, discovery of this disturbed him. The arrival 
of Ha Chetwynde had troubled him; but this new plan 
Ben Uda’s troubled him still more, and all the more 

cU8e he was now shut out from her confidence. 

® little thing is up to a new game; and she’ll 
» ‘le said to himself; ‘she'll beat, for she always 

ij ton She’s got a long head, and I can only guess what 

8 that she is up to. She’ll never tell me.” And he 

oght, with some pensiveness, upon _the sadness of 
at one fact, that she would never tell him. Meanwhile 
1° contented himself with watching until something more 
®4nite could be known, Kame A 
fat} ord Chetwynde had much to occupy him in bis 
in \er's papers. He spent the greater part of his time 
the library, and though weeks passed by he did not 
Seem to be near the end of them. At other times he rode 
“bout the grounds or sauntered through the groves. The 
Seclusion in which the castle had always been kept was 
Not disturbed. The county families were too remote for 
ordinary calling, or else they did not know of his arrival. 
“rtain it is that no one entered these solitary precincts 
/<Cept the doctor, The state of things here was puzzling 
7. wm...” He saw Lord Chetwynde whenever he came, but 
/e Never gay Lady Chetwynde. On his asking anxiously 
to out her he was told that she was well. Tt was surprising 
to hin that she never showed herself, but he attributed 
‘¢ to her prief for the dead. He did not know what had 
“come of Miss Krieff, whose zeal in the sick room had 
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won his admiration. Lord Chetwynde was too haughty 
for him to question, and the servants were all new faces. 
It was therefore with much pleasure that he one day saw 
Gualtier. Him he accosted, shaking hands with him 
earnestly, and with a familiarity which he had never 
cared to bestow in former days. But curiosity was 


stronger than .his sense of personal dignity. Gualtier 
allowed himself to be questioned, and gave the 
doétor that information which he judged best for 


the benefit of the world without. Lady Chetwynde, he 
told him, was still mourning over the loss of her best 
friend, and even the return of her husband had not been 
sufficient to fill the vacant place. Miss Krieff, he said, 
had gone to join her friends in North Britain, and he, 
Gualtier, had been appointed steward in place of the 
former one, who had gone away to London. This infor- 
mation was received by the doctor with great satisfaction, 
since it set his mind at rest completely about certain 
things which had puzzled him. 

That evening one of the servants informed Gualtier that 
Lady Chetwynde wished to see him in the library. His 
pale face flushed up, and his eyes lightened as he walked 
there. She was alone. He bowed reverentially, yet not 
before he had cast towards her a look full of deep devo- 
tion. She was paler than before. There was sadness on 
her face. She had thrown herself carelessly in an arm- 
chair, and her hands were nervously clutching one another. 
Never before had he seen anything approaching to emotion 
in this singular being. Her present agitation surprised him, 
for he had not suspected the possibility of anything like 
this. 

She returned his greeting with a slight bow, and then 
fell for a time into a fit of abstraction, during which she, 
did not take any further notice of him. Gualtier was 
more impressed by this than by any other thing, Always 
before she had been self-possessed, with all her faculties 
alive and in full activity. Now she seemed so dull and 
so changed that he did not know what to think. He 
began to fear the approach of some calamity by which all 
his plans would be ruined. 

“Mr. M‘Kenzie,” said Hilda, rousing herself at length ; 
and speaking in a harsh, constrained voice, which yet 
was low and not audible except to one who was near her, 
‘have you seen Lord Chetwynde since his arrival ?” 

‘No, my lady,” said Gualtier, respectfully, yet won- 
dering at the abruptness with which she introduced the 
subject. ‘ 

‘*T thought,” she continued, in the same tone, ‘* that 
he might have called you up to gain information about 
the condition of the estate.” 

** No, my lady, he has never shown any such desire. 
In fact, he does not seem to be conscious that there is 
such a person as myself in existence.” 

‘* Since he came,” said Hilda, dreamily, ‘* he has been 
altogether absorbed in the investigation of papers relating 
to his father’s business affairs; and as he has not been 
here for many years, during which great changes must 
have taken place in the condition of things, I did not 
know but that he might have sought to gain information 
from you.” 

‘* No, my lady,” said Gaultier once more, 
serving that unfaltering respect with which 
addressed her, and wondering whither 
might be tending, or what they might mean. That she 
should ask him anything about Lord Chetwynde filled 
him with a vague alarm, and seemed to show that the 
state of things was unsatisfactory, if not critical. He 
was longing to ask about that first meeting of hers with 
Lord Chetwynde, and also about the position which they 
at present oveupied towards one another—a position most 
perplexing to him, and utterly inexplicable. Yet on 
such subjects as these he did not dare speak. He could 
only hope that she herself would speak of them to him, 
and that she had chosen this occasion to make a fresh con- 
fidant of him. 

After his last answer Hilda did not say anything for 
Some time. Her nervousness seemed to increase. Her 
hands still clutched one another; and her bosom heaved 
and fell in quick, rapid breathings, which showed the 
agitation that existed within her. 

** Lord Chetwynde,” said Hilda at last, rousing herself 
with a visible effort, and looking round with something 
of her old stealthy watchfulness—“ Lord Chetwynde is a 
man who keeps his own council, and does not choose to 
give even so much as a hint about the nature of his occu- 
pations. He has now some purpose on his mind which 
he does not choose to confide to me, and I do not know 
how it is possible for me to find it out. Yet it is a thing 
which must be of importance, for he is not a man who 
would stay here so long and labour so hard on a mere trifle. 
His ostensible occupation is the business of the estate, 
and certain plans arising in connexion with this; but 
beneath this ostensible occupation there is some purpose 
which it is impsssible for me to fathom. Yet I must find 
it out, whatever it is, and I have invited you here to see 
if I could not get your assistance. You once went to 
work keenly and indefatigably to investigate something 
for me ; and here is an occasion on which, if you feel in- 
clined, you can again exercise your talents. It may result 
in something of the greatest importance.” 

Hilda had spoken in low tones, and as she concluded 
she looked at Gualtier with a penetrating glance. Such a 
request showed him that he was\once more indispensable. 
His heart beat fast, and his face lighted up with joy. 

**My lady,” said he, in a low, earnest voice, ‘it 
surely cannot be necessary for me to tell you that Iam 
always ready to do your bidding, whatever it may be. 
There is no necessity to remind me of the past. When 
shall I begin this? At once? Have you formed any 
plan of action which you would like me to follow ?” 

“Only in a general way,” said Hilda. ‘It is not at 
Chetwynde that I want you to work, but elsewhere. You 
can do nothing here. I myself have already done all that 
you could possibly do, and more, too, in the way of inves- 
tigation in this house. But in spite of all my efforts I 
have found nothing, and so I see plainly the search 
must be carried on in another place.” 

** And where may that be ?” asked Gualtier, 

‘He has some purpose in his mind,” Hilda went on to 
say, “some one engrossing object, I know not what, 
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‘* Ts there any danger?” asked Gualtier, cautiously, 

** Not as yet—that is, so far as I can see.” 

** You seem agitated.” 

“¢ Never mind what I seem,” said Hilda, coldly; «§ my 
health is not good. As to Lord Chetwynde, he is going 
away in a short time, and the place to which he’goes will 
afford the best opportunity for finding out what his pur- 
pose is. I wish to know if it is possible for you in any 


| way to follow him so as to watch him. You did something 


once before that was not more difficult.” 

Gualtier smiled. 

**T think I can promise,” said he, ‘that I will do all 
that you desire. I only wish that it was something more 
difficult, so that I could do the more for you.” 

** You may get your wish,” said Hilda, gloomily, and 
in a tone that penetrated to the inmost soul of Gualtier. 
‘‘You may get your wish, and that, too, before long. 
But at present [ only wish you to do this. Be ready to 
leave whenever he does. Choose your own way of observing 
him, either openly or secretly ; you yourself know best.” 

Hilda spoke very wearily, and rose to withdraw. As 
she passed, Gualtier stood looking at her with an im- 
ploring face. She carelessly held out her hand. He 
snatched it in both of his and pressed it to his lips. 

** Tt’s like ice !”? he cried desperately. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?” 

Hilda did not seem to hear him, but walked slowly out 
of the room. About a week after this Lord Chetwynde 
took his departure. 

( To be continued. ) 
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SROVERBIALLY the English are a stubborn race. 
; 12) With ideas slowly imbibed, to turn public 


“<4 opinion is like uprooting the oak after the 
AS. growth of ages. Hence, to carry any great 


measure is generally the work of years and much 
agitation. The educational question is no exception to 
this rule. We have been going on, on the old jogtrot 
system of public schools with heavy endowments for the 
upper classes, private boarding and day schools for the 
middle classes, and British and national schools for 
the working classes, and we doubt whether pater or 
materfamilias has not been quite content with the 
system as it is. But an under stratum of agitation 
has been at work, and we awake to find the provisions 
of a totally new scheme about to be put into practice. 
We stand at the present hour just at that low-water point 
of the tide when it may be said to be neither ebbing nor 
flowing. Flow, however, it will; and whither shall we 
drift? Is it to lead on to free secular and compulsory 
education for all? Are our children, like the Prussians, 
to be drilled from earliest infancy into intellectual auto- 
matons, obedient to the call of Government authority ? 
Or are we to enlarge and develop simply that combined 
system of Government aid, voluntaryism, and parental 
sacrifice and authority which has led to such glorious 
results, notwithstanding it has not brought us up to the 
desideratum of having 6} per cent. of the population in 
school attendance. 

This is a most important question, and one which 
we fear has not been sufficiently canvassed in the 
home circle. It is true we have‘ had excite- 
ment enough during the past few weeks, over the 
election of the School Boards, but this excitement has 
originated with and in a great measure been confined 
to the sterner sex, who are in the habit of attending 
public meetings. The question has not yet deeply per- 
meated into the home circle, the merits or demerits of 
contending candidates and systems have not been dis- 
cussed around the fireside ; in fact, the election has been 
looked upon more as a parochial question than one of 
national importance. The result has been, that while 
the Legislature has acknowledged woman’s right to vote 
for, and sit on the School Board, ladies have not come 
forward as candidates to that extent that might have 
been expected, and certainly was to be desired, and we 
are fearful lest the guiding of the education of our youth 
should fall too much under the harsh hands of men, whose 
conduct is likely to be influenced by those mercenary con- 
siderations which guide their every-day life, or be left in 
the hands of the philosophical and clerical members of the 
Board, who are not always the best judges of what 
‘elementary education” ought to be. Woe be the day 
for England when the education of her youth is taken 
out of the sphere of woman’s influence ; and yet we fear, 
unless ladies bestir themselves, that they will let the 
opportunity for retaining this influence slip. We are 
informed that Miss L. Becker has been elected for 
Manchester, and although at the time of our Writing the 
result of the London election had not been proclaimed, it 
is thought probable Miss E. Davies for Greenwich, Miss 
Garrett for Marylebone, and Mrs, Grey for Chelsea 
will stand amongst the successful candidates, nis 

Notwithstanding Miss Burdett Coutts’s letter objecting 
to be put forth as a candidate, not considering it a desir- 
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able thing for ladies to have a seat on the Board, we 
would still urge the candidature of ladies, as no doubt in 
the hands of the Board will lay the establishment of all 
the schools, and the appointment of the female teachers of 
the district. No School Board can be complete without the 
influence, the wisdom, clear insight into character, and 
the tact of a lady in the arrangements of schoo] manage~- 
ment and the engagement and control of female teachers. 
Let our readers be on the alert, and determine that no 
future School Board shall be formed, as is the case with 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Gateshead, with- 
out a representative of one-half of the children 
to be taught. This subject is so forcibly put by 
a daily contemporary that we cannot do better than give 
& quotation from it, especially as the Daily Telegraph is 
hot always foremost in acknowledging woman’s rights and 
position :— 

It is sometimes forgotten —perhapsit is oftener forgotten than 


— 
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remembered—that woman’s place in the world has, at certain 
epochs, been the unquestioned equal of man’s. Even the 
manly advocates of woman’s rights are a little too apt to over- 
look this fact, and to base their condescending arguments 
more upon ideas of abstract justice than upon grounds of 
ascertained history. When the laborious thinker, Henry 
Thomas Buckle, took infinite pains to prove that woman 
exercised ‘‘a great influence on society,” he left a little too 
far out of sight the possible postulate that woman is her- 
self a part of society. The ‘‘ History of Civilisation” would 
have been strangely incomplete had there never been any 
notable citizenesses. If a pbilosopher and historian of the 
very first rank piques his disciples into rebellious cavil, by 
seeming to understand the truth which he expounds at por- 
tentous but uniform length, what may not the vulgar do when 
they come to talk over the matter dispersedly? ‘The vulgar, 
both the great and the small—profane alike—are doing and 
talking much at the present time in opposition to the candi- 
dature of the very few ladies who have ventured to think 
themselves capable of aiding the first hopeful scheme of edu- 
cation yet devised, by male legislators, for the English people. 
The intelligent ratepayers who informed a canvasser the other 
day that they objected to a woman because she was a woman, 
may be acquitted of any intentional disrespect to history. 
They had not been properly apprised that learning, the most 
varied and the most profound, went hand-in-hand with beauty 
in the olden days—with beauty so exquisite that the lecturer 
to a whole theatre full of young Italian law students sat with 
her face thickly veiled, lest the loveliness of the eloquent lips 
should distract attention from the wisdom of their utterance. 
They had not been told that women, even in our time, are so 
well taught as to be often the most useful councillors 
in question of a brilliant and promising lad’s  educa- 
tion. They did not know, or care to know, that the 
best, if not the only books of profitably readable fiction 
—the writings which make a man feel that if Shakespeare 
had lived in these times he would have given us three-volume 
novels instead of five-act plays—are the outcoming of feminine 
intellect. But they might at least have considered that the 
only subject on which these lady representatives would be 
called to legislate is one which, practically, is more their 
businese than it is man’s business, seeing that elementary 
education—whether of boys or girls—is, and must be, for the 
first years of childhood, in the hands of women. While the 
children of tender age, who will soon be compelled to attend 
school, hear the Bible read there, it is assumed that the 
enforcement of its lessons will be left mainly to mothers, or, 
at all events, to female kin, at home. We know that it should 
be so ; and, if we can hope that it will be so, our omen of a 
good time is derived from confidence in the moral power 
which woman’s earnest encouragement can give to her own sex. 


TWO YEARS OLD. 


NE--two—my little maiden, 
Sitting in the sun, 
With your blue eyes full of wonder ; 
Life is just begun ! 


One—two—you cannot count it 
On your fingers white ; 

Sum of all your earthly being, 
Sorrow and delight! 


One—two—my little maiden 
If the sum shall grow, 

Here on earth, or there in heaven, 
Only One can know ! 


(Our dine Arts Gallery. 


XV.—WALLACHIAN PEASANTS. 
(See opposite page. ) 


ALLACHIA and Moldavia are the two states forming 
the so-called Danubian Principalities, which, since the 
23rd of December, 1861, have been united under one prince 
and one administratioa—who receives his investiture from the 
Sultan, but is otherwise independent—and officially bear the 
single name of Roumania. Wallachia is the largest of the 
Principalities, is bounded on the north by the Austrian 
Empire and Moldavia, on the east and south by the Danube 
and on the West by the Austrian Empire and the Danube, its 
length being 305 miles and its greatest breadth 130 miles. The 
great mass of the peasantry have no property or political 
rights, are burdened with a heavy taxation, and are conse- 
quently steeped in the deepest poverty. Still they are, on the 
whole, good-humoured, frugal, sober, and cleanly, though their 
dwellings are of the most wretched description, composed 
chiefly of interlaced willow-withes, covered with mud, cane. 
and straw. Often, indeed, they are only of mud, while a 
cloak serves for a bed, and the whole house furniture is com- 
prised in a few kitchen utensils. 

A deep interest attaches, especially at the present moment 
to the condition of these border races, dwelling on the confines 
of Eastern Europe, whose ultimate political destiny it would 
tax the forecast of the shrewdest and most experienced states- 
man to determine. What, a century hence, will be the con- 
dition of Wallachian peasants? In our own race, wherever 
settled, there is the consciousness of power to resist the 
incursions of any dangerous neighbour. Butin Wallachia with 
its sister province there is the weakness arising from a com- 
paratively small population ; from long subjection to a power 
alien in religion, language, and race; and from its disadvan- 
tageous geographical position, Under the suzerainty of the 
Porte, she ic. at any time be involved in the impending ruin 
of the “sick man.” A nextdoor neighbour to enfecbled 
Austria, she may also suffer from her coming calamities. On 
the other side, with Moldavia in close proximity to Russia 
both may one day be absorbed in the mighty empire of the 
ee hi laimetonbere 

The Wallachians claim to be descended f. . 
Romans. ‘The sturdy old man, whose striking eee 
and figure have been well depicted by the foreign artist from 
whose interesting sketch we have copied our engraving, is no 
discredit to his alleged ancestry. The patron gaint of 
Wallachia, like that of Great Britain, is St, George. The 
inhabitants must have had an elevated idea of the capital of 
the principality ; its designation, “‘ Bucharest,” signifying the 
‘* City of Joy.” — 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON LECTURES. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S FIFTH LECTURE. 


HE fifth of the elementary series of lectures was delivered 
by Professor Huxley on Wednesday morning last week, 
and proved as attractive as any of those already reported in 
ourcolumns. Having previously noticed the operations of pluvial 
and marine denudations in reducing the land and transporting 
it into the depths of the ocean, the Professor now proceeded to 
speak more particularly of glacial denudation. In the Arctic 
regions thesnow of successive years accumulates in layers ; the 
lower layers become compressed and hardened into ice by the 
superincumbent weight ; as the pressure becomes too great for 
the ice to bear, the latter gets crushed and displaced, gradually 
forcing its way to a lower level, and carrying pieces of rock 
and other material along with it. Remarkable illustrations of 
that process are to be witnessed in the glaciers of Switzerland, 
more especially in the great glacier of the Upper Rhéne—a 
striking view of which was exhibited in the lecture-room. 
Some of the glacier basins, as in this instance, occupy ex- 
tensive areas, which receive the snow as the river basins in 
milder climates receive the rain. In the glacier basin the 
snow, instead of melting as in milder climates, is heaped up, 
as already said, in layers; and the height is dependent 
entirely on the proportion between the rate of waste on the 
one‘hand, and the rate of fall on the other hand, in the course 
of the year. The rate of waste is dependent partly on the 
evaporation of the surface snow, and partly on the amount of 
ice which under the superincumbent weight slips away in the 
lower layers. These, taken together, keep the amount of 
waste and supply pretty evenly balanced, the level of the 
basin remaining much the same every year. Gradually as the 
ice is forced down from the mountains into the warmer 
temperature of the plains it gets melted, just as a candle gets 
melted as you thrust it forward to the fire. At the bottom of 
the basin the glacier forms a river of ice, moving faster in the 
middle than at the sides, just as a river of water does. 
Rubbing against the sides, crushing along its bed, the glacier 
detaches and bears along with it fragments of rock—some- 
times immense blocks—which it deposits in the plains or in 
the sea, according to circumstances. These blocks are more 
or less smoothed on the surface by the peculiar rounding 
action of the glacier, somewhat in the same way as stones are 
smoothed and rounded in a river ; and rocks which have been 
subjected to that action in transport, as well as the rocks over 
which the ice-stream has passed, may readily be recognised. 
The glacier is obviously a very powerful agent as a denudator, 
and when its operations are carried on for thousands of years, 
its effect in wearing away the land must be very great. 
Stones sometimes twenty to thirty feet long have been de- 
tached from the mountains, and borne down by these ice 
rivers to the plains, and sometimes have been carried far out 
into the ocean. Where left at the bottom of the slopes, they 
are subject to the operations which have already been de- 
scribed in connection with pluvial denudation. In passing 
over uneven ground, the glaciers get broken up here and 
there, exhibiting immense fissures, and forming detached 
blocks of icebergs. Icebergs often travel immense distances, 
sometimes hundreds and thousands of miles, presenting in 
their earlier stages the appearance of mountains, gradually 
disappearing as they get melted under the influence of higher 
temperatures, and dropping into deep ocean the fragments of 
rock which they have detached and carried off from the land. 
Some of these blocks of rock, as has already been said, are 
sometimes of enormous dimensions, and, as the lecturer 
observed, it is pretty certain that the whole bottom of the 
North and South Atlantic and the South Pacific are strewed 
over with those vast rocks, derived from land thousands of 


miles away to the northward and southward. So thatnotonly | 


is the glacier a powerful denudator, but its powers of trans- 
port are unparalleled. It is only at a comparatively recent 
date that these facts came to be understood, there having 
previously been all sorts of surmises as to how those great 
detached blocks of rock, instances of which are to be found in 
our own country, came to be deposited in the positions which 
they occupy—far from any rocks with which it is possible to 
connect them geologically. One of the most striking instances 
the lecturer mentioned as occuring on the Jura. 

Thus all denudation, whether pluvial, marine, or glacial, 
tends to transport the dry land into the depths of the sea, 
where it is deposited in horizontal beds or strata. There- 
fore, in a given time, denudation must tinally reduce all the 
land to a submarine plain, which would exist for ever if there 
were no reparative natural agency competent to produce new 
dry land. Two such reparative agents, Professor Huxley 
went on to show, exist in nature. The one is ‘‘ plutonic,” 
the other “vital.” The plutonic agent is the hot inner sub- 
stance of the earth; the vital agent is ‘‘ protoplasm.” The 
interior of the earth is hotter than the surface, the increase of 
temperature taking place at the rate of about one degree 
Fahrenheit for every fifty feet of vertical descent. So that, if 
the temperature increases regularly at this rate, the heat at a 
depth of twenty miles must be great enough to melt all sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted. Asa matter of fact, 
melted rock is being constantly thrown out in many parts of 
the world, and in enormous quantities from certain ‘‘ vents,” 
or, as the lecturer otherwise familiarly put it, ‘‘ holes” in the 
crust of the earth, called volcanoes. The same plutonic agent 
which gives rise to volcanoes also effects the movements of the 
crust of the earth, which may raise strata formed by denuda- 
tion above the sea level, and convert them into new dry land. 
On the other hand, it may depress existing strata, and, bring- 
ing them within range of the melting point, give rise to a sort 
of ‘‘igneous denudation.” 


PROFESSOR GUTHRIE’S FOURTH LECTURE. 


Professor Guthrie delivered the fourth of his advanced 
course of lectures on heat and light on the Friday morning. 
In his previous lectures reported in our columns last week, 
the learned Professor spoke of the capacity of heat in different 
substances, and he now proceeded to consider how it is that 
some substances have greater melting powers than others, as 
was previously illustrated to some extent in the melting of 
wax by bringing up the different substances to the melting 
degree of temperature ; and how it happens that different 
substances having the same temperature may not possess the 
same amount of heat. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the temperature of a substance and its quantity. The speci- 
fic heat of a solid or liquid substance is the ratio between the 
capacity for heat of any given mass of that substance and the 
capacity for heat of an equal mass of water, which is taken 
asthe standard. In the case of gases, their capacities for 
heat are compared with (divided by) the capacities for heat 
either of hydrogen or of air. Temperature may be compared 
with velocity, quantity of heat with momentum, and capacity 
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of heat with density. The quantity of heat in a given piece 
of matter depends upon the temperature of the piece, upon 
its quantity (mass, which may be measured by its weight), 
and upon the capacity for heat of the substance of which it is 
made. Of two things of the same temperature, one may con- 
tain a vastly larger quantity of heat than the other, while 
masses containing the same quantity of heat may yet have 
very different temperatures. In order to determine the quan- 
tity of heat in any substance, it is necessary to adopt a unit. 
Something more absolute is wanted than mere expansion 
under heat supplies. Take a definite amount of some sub- 
stance almost in a state of purity, and consider what quantity 
of heat will raise the temperature of that substance one 
degree. Take water as the substance to be heated. Imagine 
you have a small tube of water, one centimétre in length, 
being the 100th part of a métre, asa métre is the ten-millionth 
part of the distance between the equator and the pole. That 
tube, if the temperature is four degrees centigrade, will weigh 
agramme. Now, just as mechanical work is measured by 
work units, so is heat work measured by heat units. 
One unit of work is spent when one gramme (the weight of 
one cubic centimétre of water) is raised one métre. One unit 
of heat is spent when one cubic centimétre of water (one 
gramme in weight) is raised one degree centigrade in tempera- 
ture. One unit of work is recovered, or performed, when one 
gramme falls one métre. One unit of heat is recovered, or 
liberated, when one gramme of water sinks one degree centi- 
grade in temperature. In order to heat two grammes of a 
substance one degree, twice as much heat must be employed 
as to heat one gramme one degree. In order te heat one 
gramme two degrees twice as much heat is required as to heat 
one gramme one degree. For example, when seven grammes 
of water rise 6°, 42 units of heat are employed; when 
four grammes of water sink 12°, 48 units of heat are set free. 
The proposition that different substances may have the same 
temperature and yet contain different amounts of heat, the 
lecturer illustrated in the case of silver andtin. Expose them 
to the same source of heat, aud silver, owing to its greater 
conducting power, would acquire the given temperature sooner 
than the tin. The tin would gradually overtake the silver, 
attaining the same temperature, but the tin would have the 
larger amount of heat in it. 

To illustrate the way in which the specific heat of metals is 
ascertained, Professor Guthrie performed some interesting 
experiments with iron and water—putting into a pound of 
ice-cold water a pound of iron at a temperature of Luu, 
examining the temperature the two acquire after haviug been 
in contact for some time, and showing that it is about 11°. So 
that in a pound of water at zero and a pound of iron at 100° 
the iron has sunk in temperature 89°, or the difference between 
11° and 100°, the iron thus losing a greater amount of heat 
than the water has gained. Water being the standard of 
comparison, you find the specific heat of iron by dividing 89° 
by 11°, the result being about 8°. The quantity of heat lost 
by the iron is the quantity gained by the water. The loss of 
a certain quantity of heat by the iron affects the temperature 
of the iron more than the gain of the same quantity of heat by 
the water affects the temperature of the water. Accordingly, 
the capacity of iron for heat is less than that of water, or the 
specific heat of iron is less than 1. Experiments showing 
results similar to those obtained with iron and water were 
performed with equal quantities of olive-oil and water, by 
passing the oil at 100° through the water at zero, and vice 
versd, showing that the specific heat of oil is little more than 
one-half of the specific heat of water. 

All matters consist of different elements, which are said 
to consist of atoms that cannot be divided into simpler parts. 
The same quantity of heat is required to heat equally an atom 
of each element. This was illustrated in the case of hydrogen 
and gold, the former being the lightest and the latter the 
heaviest or densest of substances. Suppose an atom of each ; 
the one is more than a hundred times heavier than the other, 
and yet the two require the same amount of heat to raise them 
to the same temperature. Hydrogen has the greatest capacity 
for heat, being the substance whose atoms, taken weight for 
weight with those of any other substance, weigh the least. 
The lecturer proceeded to consider what is called the latent 
heat of liquid and gases. Supposing you take a lump 
of ice and place it over a slow fire. The ice gradually 
melts until it is all melted away; and if you still keep 
it on the fire it gradually rises in temperature until 
it boils, and will continue boiling until it is all 
boiled away. It will be found in the first place that the ice, 
and the water which is its product, have’ the same tempera- 
ture, and, carrying the experiment further, that the boiling 
water has the same temperature as the steam which proceeds 
from it. The lecturer proceeded to consider the question— 
What becomes of the heat which enters into and melts the ice, 
but does not increase its temperature ; and also what becomes 
of the heat which goes into the water and boils it away, with- 
out increasing its temperature? The heat which so enters a 
body to alter its physical state is called the heat of liquefac- 
tion ; that which enters into the water to boil it away is called 
the heat of evaporation. Not being seen, it is called the latent 
heat of the water in the one case, and of the steam in the 
other. Further explanation of this subject was reserved for 
next lecture. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S SIXTH LECTURE. 

Professor Huxley delivered his sixth lecture on Saturday 
morning, when he ccntinued his observations on the plutonic 
and vital agencies that are at work in repairing the waste of 
dry land which is constantly going on in the various forms of 
denudation previously described. The plutonic agent, as 
mentioned in the preceding lecture, is the hot inner substance 
of the earth. The vital agent is ‘‘protoplasm.” The former 
takes effect in volcanoes and in raising above the sea level sub- 
marine strata formed by denudation. ‘The volcano throws 
out great masses of material in the shape of stones, 
mud, ashes, and steam; and by this process it usually ac- 
cumulates around its mouth a great heap of matter, which 
forms a more or less elevated conical mountain. But there 18 
another kind of material thrown out by the volcano from the 
inner substance of the earth. It usually happens that after 
or during an outbreak there flows out from the aperture a vast 
quantity of melted material, well known by the name of lava. 
It bubbles up from the interior of the volcano and streams 
down the sides of the cone like melted lead. It tends 
towards the lowest level, the progress it makes being of course 
in proportion to its quantity and the degree of its fluidity. 
When this material passes within the influence of the external 
air the superficial portion very soon becomes solid ; and the 
lecturer described the peculiar appearance which a volcanic 
mountain consequently presents, pointing out that the lava 
itself is’ peculiarly susceptible of pluvial denudation. All 
the principal existing volcanoes have been more Or. less active 
in their operations from time immemorial, and their effects 28 
reparative agents are pot so inconsiderable as might appear cf 
first sight. A glance at the map of the world on which v0 
canoes are marked will show that they really occupy an enor 
mous area, especially along the shores of the Pacific Ocean— 
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a great voleanic range extending all the way from Kam- 
tas len along the western skirts of the Pacific to a eee 
Archipelago, and by the eastern shores of Austra ia ae nil 
Zealand, where there is great volcanic activ ity at Poe : n 
the other side, again, there is a vast series oH ve paces = 
donc veto lenes) panicle We cpanrtuoiaetiats 
ricas, Ags a general rule, volci A 

néishbourheedset the sea. They are generallysupon tae ede 
of a oreat mass of land, or, if they are in the aly en 
mass of land, that small mass will be an island. Ae 
events, as a rule, the most prominent Re as are wi ae 
easy oak of the sea—a singular fact, as the a ae ie 
Served, which is in all Eee closely connected wi e 
caus ive rise to volcanoes. ; : 

“s petined a consideration of this qucei ey a cee 
Huxley pointed out that the temperature of the ear BAEEUse, 
Cr of a certain portion of the earth’s fae ta rece 
affected by change of season. The superficial ¢ ange de act 
affect the interior, and when you pass below Ue p pe 
Stratum which is affected by change of season t ae eae 
into Operation a law of gradual increase of ate u ae 
further you go down. There is some doubt as to the pr 


rate of increase, but, as mentioned in the preceding lecture, it 
May be estimated at about one degree Fahrenheit for every 50 
cet of vertical descent. That may seem a very slight and 
unimportant increase at first sight, but it becomes very con- 
siderable when one comes to look at the real size of the earth, 
and to follow that increase down to the earth’s centre. 
Remarking that it must be of the first importance for these 
Studies to have a correct notion of the real proportional size of 
€ earth, in relation to those parts with which we were 
familiar, Professor Huxley referred to a diagram constructed 
for the purpose of illustration, and which, if drawn to a true 
Scale, would be nearly as high as the lecture theatre. It 
Would be 55ft. on a scale of one foot for every 150 miles, the 
diameter of the earth, roughly speaking, being about 8,000 
miles, A narrow belt, one-third of a foot, on the line of cir- 
cumference, would represent the atmosphere, 50 miles high, 
and a thin red line would represent the highest elevation of 
he mountains. The surface of the earth, the lecturer went 
on to show, is composed of different strata, such as were de- 
Scribed in the case of the Thames basin, There are means of 
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attaining a knowledge of these strata to a depth 
of 60,000 or 70,000 feet, or say 12 to 13 miles; and 
so far as that knowledge extends, they are found to 
consist of beds of limestone, sandstone, and substances more 
or less closely allied to lava. Down in deep mines we can 
ascertain the actual temperature, but there we stop below the 
level of a couple of miles ; and although it is quite true that 
the law of increase at the rate of one degree for every fifty 
miles holds good in general, yet when it comes to be applied 
to a distance or depth of 2,000 times as great as that of the 
deepest mines—which are exposed to a considerable current of 
air—it is quite possible that there may be some defect in the 
working of this law. It is quite possible in these circumstances 
that the rate of increase may not be exactly what we suppose 
it to be, but there are many reasons of various kinds for 
thinking that some such rate as that which has been stated 
is an approximation to the truth; and it may be safely 
affirmed that at a distance of twenty or thirty miles below the 
surface the degree of heat must be equal to that which is 
sufficient to melt and convert into lava any kind of rock with 
which we are acquainted that enters into the composition of 
the earth’s surface. And that is exactly the case. Even 
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supposing the calculation as to the increasing rate of tempera- 
ture to be so far wrong—supposing a rate twice or three times 
as small ought to be taken, the principle would still hold 
good, that at u certain depth below the surface of the earth, 
perfectly insignificant as compared with the earth’s diameter, 
there must exist a degree of temperature at which every 
known kind of substance that enters into the composition of 
the earth must be ina fluid state, or Hable to become fluid 
when disturbed. 

How, then, do we represent to ourselves the earth’s interior? 
There are two principal conditions which determine the phy- 
sical condition of this earth—temperature and pressure ; and 
the Professor illustrated these conditions by taking up a glass 
carafe, or decanter, filled with water, to represent the globe 
and its contents, and showing that, hermetically closed, or 
under “‘ pressure,” the contents might become heated red hot 
without explosion, but that an explosion would take place 
on the pressure being removed and the contents exposed to 
the air. Mathematicians, he continued, are now in. 
clined to believe that the physical structure of the earth is 
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solid to a considerable distance down, but that doesnot matter 
to us in the least. If at a certain distance below the surface, 


be it 10 or 20 miles, there is a given t i 
either be fluid matter or solid rock Seats OT Sgt 


come fiuid when the pressure is taken off, 
earth gets cracked, that would tak } 
would be an explosion—an explosion of steam and melted 
rock or lava, 
even now, and that part is in the condition of our bottle when 
the pressure is taken off and the contents are exposed to the 
air. 
fissures of the earth’s crust, and 
internal movement takes place is not merely the conversion 6f 
the excessively heated solid matter 
present is converted into steam at 
that exerts a gigantic force, the result being in the nature of a 
great boiler explosion. 


sufficiently heated to be- 
Supposing the 
e off the pressure, and 


As a matter of fact there is a hole in the crust 


Water percolates through the multitudinous cracks and 
what happens when an 


into fluid, but the water 
enormous pressure, and 


That is the reason why we find 
volcanoes so predominant in the neighbourhood of the Sea, 
because it is there that the water gets most ready access to 
the heated interior. 

The lecturer said it might be thought that he spoke with 
great freedom of the effects of movements in the interior of 


eit bathe mut an ak Mis din to eo 
to the insignifi ¢ Ciameter of 8,000 miles in relation 
Pena cauce of the crust, the thin coating of glass in 
the case of the decanter being, in relation to its own diameter, 
infinitely thicker in Proportion, and infinitely stronger, even 
if the crust of the earth were made of the strongest steel. 
, tlaving shown the effects of this plutonic agent in giving 
rise to volcanoes, and to earthquakes or movements of the 
crust of the earth calculated to raise submarine strata into 
dry land, Professor Huxley proceeded to discuss the other re- 
parative agent—namely, the ‘‘vital” agent, or protoplasm. 
Protoplasm is found in plants and animals. These convert 
fluid and gaseous matters into dense solids, which, under 
favourable circumstances, accumulate in strata of vast thick- 
ness. Peat-bogs are examples of the accumulation of solid 
matters upon the earth’s surface by the action of plants. 
Many thousand square miles of the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 10,000 to 15,000 feet below the surface of the sea, are 
at present being covered with a chalky and silicous sub- 
stance by the action of plants and animals ; while at the same 
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time great areas of the bottom of the Pacific and other oceans 
are being covered with beds of limestone, which are the pro- 
ducts of certain animals. Protoplasm has the power of ex- 
tracting materials from the surrounding world, of building 
these up into its own substance, and of endowing them with 
life and with the property of multiplication to an unlimited 
extent. So they grow and increase, illustrating the saying of 
Linneus, the naturalist, that even stones grow as well as 
plants and animals. 


PROFESSOR GUTHRIE’S FIFTH LECTURE. 

Professor Guthrie delivered the fifth of his series on Tues- 
day morning, proceeding to examine and illustrate still 
further the former branch of his subject—namely, heat. The 
first object of illustration was ice, upon which some interest- 
ing experiments were made in the course of the preceding 
lectures. When a lump of ice is brought into a warm room 
or placed over a slow fire it receives heat just as a lump of 
iron does in similar circumstances, simply getting warmer, 
without undergoing any other physical change. The rate at 
which ice gets warmer, supposing it to receive the heat con- 
stantly, depends upon its capacity for heat. The greater its 
capacity for heat the less is its temperature raised by the ac- 
quisition of heat. The heat which is continually infused into 
the substance does not warm it so long as there is any ice un- 
melted. ‘The water which comes from it is still as cold as 
the ice from which it comes. The heat is becoming latent in 
the water during the melting process, just as it is becoming 
latent in the steam when the water is boiling. As in the 
former case cold water has still the same temperature as the 
ice from which it flows, so in the latter case the steam has 
the same temperature as the boiling water which produces it. 
When the ice is all melted the liquid will get warmer, accord- 
ing to its capacity for heat. 

Water has of all liquids the greatest capacity for heat. If 
mercury, Which is heavier, or oij, which is lighter, were put 
over the fire along with it, the water would be longest in ac- 
quiring a given degree of temperature. With regard to the 
steam irom boiling water, itis only while the latter is still 
boiling that the steam has the same temperature. After the 
water has’ boiled away the steam may be confined at any 
temperature; Lut, when derived under the ordinary cond.tions 
from boiling, its temperature is the same—l00", At the 
melting point the temperature is zero—0°. For exam- 
ple, if a lump of ice, say 10° below zero centigrade 


Professor Guthrie illustrated his interesting lecture with 
numerous experiments, which were very succe:sful. The 
subject of heat wili be pursued, and probably be completed in 
next lecture ; after which will come the no less interesting 
subject of light. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


TraALtan Opera, Covrnt-GaRDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Medea. Monday, Il Don Giovanni. Tuesday, Roberto I] Diavolo. 
Thursday, Der Freischiitz. Friday, La Figlia del Reggimento, and 
two acts of Masaniello. Hight. 

DRURY-LANE.—Phobus's Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestie Hercules. Seven. 

TWAYMARKET.—The Wolf and the Lamb—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Palace 
of Truth—Uncele’s Will—An Alarming Sacrifice. Seven. 

ApELput.—The Flowers of the Forest—The Milliner’s Holiday. Seven. 

PRINCESS’s.—Peep-o’-day—(At a Quarter to Nine) The Pretty Girls of 
Stilberg—He’s a Lunatic. Seven. . 

Garery.—Micheel and Chrisiine—(At a Quarter to Eight) Fra Diavolo— 
Trombaleazar. Seven. 

New Queen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. Saturday and Monday (at a 
Quarter-past Eight) Othello. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, A Midsuminer Night’s Dream. Seven. , 

Otympic.—Poppleten’s Predicaments—Nell—Paul and Virginia. Seven. 

Sr. JameEs’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Fernande—Christmas Eve. 
Seven. 

Srranp.—On and Off—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

PrRINce OF WALES’s.—Queen Stork—(At Light) Ours. Half-past Seven. 

GLope.—Board and Residence—The Three Roses—(At Eight) Ecarte— 
Marev Spado. Seven. 

Hozrorn.—The Married Bachelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Odds— 
Turn Him Out. Seven. 

Kew Royarry.—Wealth—(At Half-past Nine) Whittington Junior and 
his Sensation Cat—The Rendezvous. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Iwo Roses—(At Half-past Nine) Elizabeth—Chiselling. 
Seven. 

Orrra ComiguE.—French Plays. Fight. 

New Natioxau STANDARD.—ihe Vicar of Wakefield—Estella—A Chapter 
of Accidents. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITIEATRE AND Crrcus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 
tie Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 
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Crystal PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 
Sr. Jaues’s Hart, Piccapsyty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Hight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Threg and Fight. 


PotytTecunic.—Miseellancous Entertamment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Open from Twelve till 
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A MIDST the acclamations on all sides that attest 
f£% the interest taken in the successes gained by 
ladies of late in college halls and in civie or political 
contests, we still hear occasionally powerful voices of 
both sexes raised in warning against all this “ advance- 
ment,” and in defence of the ideas that the most 
honoured mothers of England in the past have taught 
us in reference to woman’s true and best work. Thus 
Miss Burdett Coutts, in declining the request of the 
Tower Hamlets Conservative Association, that she 
should allow herself to be nominated asa candidate for 
the London School Board, stated that she entertained 
a strong opinion that the presence of a lady could only 
be an embarrassment to the discussions which must 
take place at the Board, and that, at least for the pre- 
sent, the School Board will have to deal more with ad- 
ministrative questions than with those on which a 
woman’s influence and experience could be of most 
avail ; adding, further, that she would regret to see 
women elected to the Board, but thinks that if sub- 
committees of ladies were appointed to consider points 
connected with girls’ schools, and to make suggestions 
as to their management, such sub-committees 
might form valuable auxiliaries and give efficient 


(written 10° centigrade) is put into a kettle over a slow 


fire, the heat from the fire enters the ice and warms it 


until the ice reaches the temperature of 0°. The 


water so formed has and retains this same tempera- 


ture as long as any ice remains unmelted. As soon 


nid to School Boards; while ‘the ladies so ap- 
pointed would be relieved from the unsuitable 
position an election would involve them in.” 


Again, the Bishop of Manchester, in presiding 


all the ice is melted the water so formed begins 


rise in temperature, and goes on getting hotter 
and hotter until it 1eaches the temperature of 100° 
centigrade. Then it begins to boil. The vapour 
so formed has the temperature of 100° as long as 
any water remains unvaporised. The heat which 
enters the ice at zero and melts it without raising 
its temperature is called the heat of liquefac- 
tion. The heat which enters the water at boiling 
point and vaporises it without raising its temperature 
is called the heat of vaporisation. The first is said to be 
latent in the water at 6°, and constitutes the latent heat of 
water. ‘The second is said to be latent in the steam and to 
constitute the latent heat of steam. Imffsteam (at 100° C.) be 
passed into 100 grammes of water at 0°C. it will be condensed 
into water, which will mix with the original 100 grammes. 
As it condenses it will heat the water, giving it its own latent 
heat. After a time the cold water will be raised by this 
means to 100° C. When this temperature is reached the 
steam passing into it will cease to be condensed. On weighing 
the hot water its weight is found to be 118} grammes. The 
inerease in weight, 184 grammes, is the weight of the steam 
which has passed over and whose latent heat has raised 100 
grammes of water from zero to boiling point. In doing so it 
has given up 10,000 heat units. One gramme of steam at 100° 
in becoming water at 100° gives up about 540 heat units. So 
that 540 is the latent heat of the steam. 

Supposing you wished to determine the latent heat of 
alcohol, which boils below 100°, take a quantity of ice-cold 
water and pass the vapour of alcohol into it, the increased 
temperature and weight will in the same way furnish the 
answer. The latent heat of vapours is found to be as nearly 
as possible in inverse proportion to their densities. Equal 
volumes of vapour of water and vapour of alcohol will weigh 
as 46 to 18, but the latent heats will be in inverse proportion 
—that is, they will weigh as 18 to 46. Supposing you want 
to ascertain the latent heat of water, or to measure the 
quantity of heat that is necessary to melt a certain weight 
of ice without increasing its temperature, weigh 100 grammes 
of ice, and pour upon that 500 grammes of boiling water. If 
500 grammes of water at 100° C. are poured upon 100 grammes 
of ice at 0° C., the whole of the ice-will melt, and 600 grammes 
of water at 76° C. will result. he 500 grammes have sunk 
30°C. They have given up 15,000 heat units. Therefore 
15,000 heat units melt 100 grammes of ice and raise the ice- 
cold water so formed to 70° C. For the latter purpose 70 x 
100 cr 7,600 heat units are necessary. Therefore 15,000— 
7,000, or 8,009 heat units melt 100 grammes of ice ; and the 
latent heat of water is 80, being the amount required to heat 
on? gramme, 

The lecturer then proceeded to discuss the relation of heat 
to the three forms of water—solid, liquid, and gaseous—ice, 
water, and steam. Whenever a solid becomes liquid, or a 
liquid becomes vapour, heat is absorbed. Whenever a liquid 
becomes solid, or a vapour becomes liquid, heat is liberated. 
If we want to convert a solid into a liquid we put heat into it. 
or, if a solid becomes a liquid independently of any means we 
may eiploy, it passes heat into itself—it absorbs heat. So 
with regard to tie conversion of a liquid into vapour. When 
you put your hand on a lump of ice you have a sense of cold ; 
that is, heat is being withdrawn from your hand and the ice 
1S absorbing 1t, just as it absorbs heat from other surrounding 
objects. there are two ways of converting a solid into a 
liquid. ‘There is melting by infusion or by absorption of heat 
and there is melting by solution without the outward appli- 
cation of heat, as in the case of sugar in contact with water. 
A great attraction exists between the particles of water 
and sugar, W hich overcomes the adhesion existing between 
the particles ot the latter and converts it into liquid, But for 
this solution a certain amount of heat is required, and that 
heat is obtained from surrounding objects—from the basin in 
which it takes place and from the air, Inthe same way common 
salt dissolved in water produces cold in proportion as it absorbs 
heat. And so when water }s converted into vapour. Exposed 
to the air, water draws heat from it and evaporates. Water 
converted into ice becomes, not colder, but warmer ; that is 
it gives out heat. And so when vapour becomes liquid. In 
either case heat is liberated. An instance of double conver- 
sion of solid into liquid occurs when common salt is mixed 
with snow, when cold s felt in proportion as heat is absorbed. 


Sunpay.—Second Sunday in Advent. 


4, 
5. Monday.—Mozart died, 1792. 
6. Tuesday.—Length of day, 7h. 58m. 
7. Wednesday.—Sun sets 3.50 P.M. 
8. Thursday. —Full moon 2.39 A.M. 
9. Friday.—Sun rises 7/56 A.M. 
10. Saturday.—Twilight ends 5.55 P.M. 
Bu Detter Bushet 
Aur Detter usher. 
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PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To mect the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Ilus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


*.* Our Christmas Number, which is in active preparation, will embrace 
a variety of charming Tales by popular writers, Original Poetry, New 
Music, Christmas Cookery, new tndosr Games, seasonable Novelties, evening, 
dinner, and fancy Toilettes, and papers on other matiers of peculiar interest, 
the whole being profusely illustrated. 

In our next number a series of articles will be commenced descriptive of 
seasonable novelties for Ladies. 


Miss StaNtEY.—The only rational method that you can em- 
ploy is to dress warmly, adopt a liberal system of diet, take 
plenty of gentle outdoor exercise, but avoid over-fatigue, 
whether mental or corporeal, and seek a centented mind. 
There are no artificial means that can be employed with 
safety, and therefore if your general health is good, we 
advise you to let well alone, and not pine for that which 
nature has withheld. 

M. E. H.--Black velvet will trim your light pearl-coloured 
ce: shmere beautifully. Your Irish poplin should be trimmed 
with velvet a shade darker than itself, edged with folds of 

Your Brown pop- 


[For regulations, &c., see our Number for August 27.] 


I wisH to exchange a song by Claribel cailed ‘Golden 
Days.” Should like either of the following songs: ‘‘ We'd 
Better Bide a Wee !” /Claribel), ‘* Maggie’s Secret ” (Claribel), 
or ‘‘London,” by Downs. ‘‘Golden Days” is quite new, and 
in perfect condition, —CoRALIE.” 

I wisu for the nursery a large rocking-horse ; need not be 
new, but shou'd be in fair repair. What would be taken for 
it ?—L. E. L. (Lonpoy). 

WANTED a good German canary, with or without brass cage. 
State wants.—Dopo. 

I sHouLp like to obtain by exchange (have many things I 
could offer) a single perambulator, and the Graphic from the 
commencement, ither bound or in num! ers,—BExN4 


a few days ago at the first annual mecting 
of the Manchester Society for Promoting 
the Higher Education of Women, remarked 
that, while on the subject of female educa- 
tion he was perfectly prepared to welcome 
everything that would make the _ educa- 
tion of women more sound, more deeply cul 
tured, more ranging over all her faculties than 
that hitherto Offered, he was most anxious to 
keep the proper functions of men and women distinct, 
and he therefore could not sanction with any satis- 
faction the attempts being made to intrude women 
upon functions which did not belong to them. When 
he saw women thrust themselves into the domains of 
politics and medicine, he was reminded of the ladies in 
one of the plays of Aristophanes, who sat in council 
upon the affairs of State, and found they “ made a 
mess of it.” “If any one,” he continued, “ looked 
upon a school of anatomy, containing mixed classes of 
male and female students of from eighteen to twenty- 
five years old as an edifying spectacle in the midst of 
modern civilisation, then their notions of what was 
right and becoming were very different from his, 
Wha they wanted was to lift women from frivolity, 
and so to enrich theircharacters, that they might redeem 
young men from fast life. But there was, he thought, 
something worse than the frivolous woman. The fast 
woman was simply odious. She was bringing society 
to the ground.” Several subsequent speakers offered 
some cogent rejoinders to his lordship, urging 
that education pursued even further than by the Man 
chester Society would not divorce a woman from her 
home duties—would, indeed, have the opposite ten- 
dency of making her fast; and with this view we 
fully concur if the education meant be really thorough, 
and the subjects be such as shall not be inimical ta 
woman’s natural delicacy, or subversive of her high 
moral nature, these being, in our opinion, a richer 
birthright, and of nobler worth both to individuals 
and society, than could be, adequately compensated, 
should they be sacrificed, by any adventitions advan- 
tages that their loss might bring. Education, ut least 
as understood now-a-days,—i.e., not the “ educe-ing,” 
the development of the higher faculties of the mind, 
but the mere accumulation of facts and figures—is not 
of itself the supreme good, as America, where the 
experiment has been pushed much farther than here, only 
too unfortunately evidences. Mrs. Cady Stanton, the 
recognised leader of the ‘““Woman’s Rights” movement 
there, and oncfof the editorsjof their“‘advanced” journal, 
has just discovered that marriage, as understood in 
Christian countries, is a “degrading institution,” and 
she purposes to substitute for it, apparently to the 
supreme satisfaction of a select body of excited ladies, 
a three years’ marital engagement, at the end of which 
time the happy couple shall be free to chcose other 
mates or renew the contract! Would even the worst 
of men, or, say, the High Priest of Mormonism himself, 
venture to advocate anything so monstrous? and could 
anything be more simply disgusting, coming from 
women? Well, we should have thought not until we 
studied the pages of another American ladies{ 
journal—apparently of large circulation and edited 
by the two lady stockbrokers of whom s0 
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much has been said recently—in the pages 
of which, and from the pens of omanchDAtee. women, 
too, sentiments are expressed and See) ae 
blushingly made, in reference to an ae : si = eS 
ship of the sexes that we dare not event ie a : 
these columns, and that would most certain y ie bet 
the writers in England to prosecution ma eae 
Campbell’s Act. Yet such things ane +0 e. Se, 
weekly in a paper edited by ladies, Me es ne 
most part by ladies, and apparently reac 3 mest aa 
clusively by ladies! Verily, our much lauded modern 
education is not everything. 


, : st important 
Milk, unquestionably one of the most ie ee 
articles of diet in families comprising young chudren, 


Sead Pan ; of doubtful 
has long been recognised as a compound 


parts, the very impossibility of solving the passe) 
probably being, however, the only reason W Y oo as 
is endured. As we all know, it has been shrewdly 
suspected, and not altogether without cause, pha 
constituent elements range from chalk to ox-bralns, 
and water is known to constitute an important ata 
in its production ; the rest we have had to wink as, 
with the alternative of keeping one’s own 
cow (a manifest impossibility to ies peonlg) 
or going without the doubtful luxury. tf ih > Ke 
ever, a fresh horror is revealed, and the su ee. id 
not a pleasant one for contemplation ower the ” ena 
fast-table. ‘Death in the milkpail” is a rather 
Startling heading, even for a modern sensati ogg 
paragraph, yet it is, unhappily, not more strange hap 
true. It is now discovered that a milkpail in Isling- 
ton has disseminated disease and death to seventy 
families during the past year. Typhoid-fever is 
acknowledged to be propagated by sewer poison, and 
in July last this scourge appeared in Islington, not 
it: Gne particular locality, but in an erratic manner, 
Thirty deaths occurred, and efforts were made to dis- 
cover the centre of infection. At length it was found 
that people who drank milk from a certaindairy suffered. 
Then the dairy was examined, and an underground 
water cistern was discovered, between which and the 
neighbouring sewers the rats had established a com- 
munication. Here was the origin of the evil. Either 
water from this cistern was mixed with the milk to 
dilute if (and we have known of such a thing as 
diluted milk), or, as the men on the dairy would have 
us believe, was used for cleaning the cans. Is this 
the only foul cistern that might be found in London ? 
We fear not ; but then this is one of the advantages 
of being a free people and having a free government. 


Dew Baogks, 
oS @ 


‘¢ Christmas is coming!” The trite fact is made still 
more evident, and forced with unmistakable persistency 
upon the attention of mammas and papas, uncles and 
aunts, and sundry other of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects 
whose pockets are laid under heavy levies for presents at 
the festive and New Year season, by the lengthy and 
seductive publishers’ lists that are now daily crowding 
the advertising columns of the various papers. It is too 
early yet, perhaps, to pronounce authoritatively as to the 
promise of the fast-waning year, few, if any, of the more 
expensive gift-books having yet made their appearance ; 
but if we may venture to form an opinion from the early 
crop of juvenile works that has already been offered toa 
bewildered public, 1870 will not fail very far short of its 
predecessors, despite the disturbing influences that have 
marked its declining months. In reviewing the publica- 
tions that seem more directly suitable for notice in the 
columns of a ladies’ journal, our remarks will necessarily 
be brief, but, we hope, to the point. ne 

The Religions Tract Society comes this year, a ie as 
regards the number and general excellence of its illus- 
trated juvenile books, into close competition with houses 
that have long devoted great attention to this branch a 
the trade, such as Cassell’s or Seeley 8. The Origina 
fables, by Mrs. PRrosspr, which it has just praguced, is 
as tastefully printed and charmingly illustrated a boo ¥ or 
children as one might wish to see. The aim of the author 
has been to inculcate great moral truths by pleasantly 
illustrating them through natural objects. The fables 
are short and graphic, and ihe drawings, by Griset, Weir, 
Humphreys, and other artists, are worthy of their re- 
putations, What higher praise need be given? On 
page 360 we afford specimens of both the text and the 
engravings, : : 

Lhe Picture Gallery of the Nations (same publisher), 
illustrates by pen and pencil the manners and customs 
of the principal peoples of the earth, and would form an 
excellent nursery book for the elder children. The text 
is designed both to interest and instract. The illustra- 
tions may be judged of by the specimens on page 361, 
** Italian” and ‘ Danish peasants.” 

Violet Fletcher’s Home Work, also issued by the Tract 
Society, is a tale suitable for Sunday-school and home 
libraries. It shows how a simple, earnest desize to do 
the will of God under all circumstances produces the 
really frritful life, and thus exemplifies the inotto on the 
title-page : ‘¢Careful less to serve Thee much, than to 
please ‘Thee perfectly.” The ‘‘Return Home and 
**The Old Piano,” on page 360, are selected from this 

ook, 

Little Serena in a Strange Land, by the Author of 
“Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” &e. (‘Iract Society), is 
attractively written, prettily illustrated, and of high 
moral tone. 

Listher West, by IsA Cratc-Knox (Cassell), is, if we 
mistake not, a reprint from one of the many serials issu- 
ing from this house. It is not astory for children, unless 
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we accept the poet’s meaning, when he speaks of ‘ chil- 
dren of a larger growth,” but to the young ladies of the 
family it may be most heartily recommended. Its author 
is the Miss Isa Craig whose dainty little volume of poems 
was so well received some years ago, and weare right glad 
to meet with this new development of her talents. It is 
embellished with twenty-four illustrations, of which 
‘* Polly,” reproduced on page 360, will afford afavourable 
notion. 
(To be continued. ) 


Miuste any the Drama, 


THE THEATRES. 

Prixcess’s.—On Saturday night a highly important 
addition was made to the entertainments at the Princess’s 
Theatre. In presence of a large audience, who received 
him with all the cordiality dne to such an admirable 
comedian, Mr. Benjamin Webster made his first appear- 
ance under the new management as Ernest, in the 
military farce The Pretty Girls of Stilberg. Twenty-five 
years ago, or thereabouts, Mr. Webster made a great 
sensation in this ‘military vaudeville,” as it is now 
termed, at the Haymarket and Adelphi Theatres. 


Prince or Watss’s. —M.P., that charmingly- 
told story of love and electioneering, having run its 
course, Ours, the second of the Robertsonian series of 
comedies, has once more taken the place of honour in the 
programme of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Mr. 
Robertson’s pieces bear revival uncommonly well, and 
the present reproduction being almost recast, it comes 


upon the public with something approaching the interest 
of a bond fide novelty. 


——__. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

On Saturday the ninth of these admirable, and now 
famous concerts was given. The large hall was filled 
in every part with a critical and attentive audience, who, 
however, were a little exacting in the matter of encores, 
yet, so exquisite was the performance, that it was impos- 
sible to help being grateful when they were accorded. 
Herr Stockhausen’s fine voice was heard to great advan- 
tage in the recitative and air from Susaunch, and he was 
enthusiastically called to receive the plaudits of the au- 
dience. He also sang with great taste and feeling ‘‘The 
Wanderer,” by Schubert. Mdme. Sinico gave great 
delight by her beautiful singing of the aria from Rossini’s 
Gazxt Ladra, and she, too, received a large meed of thanks 
from her hearers. The great feature of the concert was 
the clever performance of Mdme. Norman Neruda. Lady 
violinists, and especially those who have attained such 
excellence as Mdme. Neruda, have hitherto been rare, 
and it is with some satisfaction we repeat that there is 
really no physical reason why ladies should not 
excel in this as any other s‘ringed instrument. Madame 
Neruda is very fair and interesting, of small sta- 
ture, but perfectly graceful. She manages her violin 
with consummate ease, and her well-turned, though 
naturally somewhat muscular arm showed to great ad- 
vantage as she handled the bow. It would, indeed, have 
been worth while to have attended the concert of Satur- 
day afternoon merely to have scen this accomplished per- 
former, who in so modest, graceful, and womanly a way 
has overcome what some have held to be insuperable 
difficulties. We cannot conclude our brief remarks with- 
out aliuding.to the peculiar excellence of the programmes 
of the Crystal Palace concerts, which are really well 
worth preserving, for not only are they useful as such, 
but as a means for educating the public taste and 
awakening it to a more vivid appreciation of the great 
masters, of whom ‘G.,” the talented amateur who ar- 
ranges these programmes, so lovingly treats. We conclude 
our notice by an interesting extract from the programme 
of Saturday :— 

These four notes, which haunted Beethoven so persistently 
through his first movement, are said to have been suggested 
to him by his hearing, while lying awake at night, a person 
who was shut out of a neighbouring house, and who kept on 
knocking for admission, four strokes ata time. Beethoven’s 
mind was full of his concerto, and-the reiteration of the four 
strokes fell in with his thoughts and produced what we have 
before us to-day. ‘To some this story may appear apocryphal, 
absurd, below the dignity of the subject. But surely without 
reason. Its very triviality is in favour of its genuineness, 
Such anecdotes are not only quite in consonance with the 
characteristics of creative genius, but are also in accordance 
with known facts. To an ordinary man the four knocks 
which excited the ‘‘shaping spirit” of Beethoven’s imagina- 
tion, and on which he built so splendid a fabric, would have 
been simply four knocks, to be dismissed with an exclamation, 
and forgotten as soon as heard ; but they ‘flashed upon the 
inward ear” of the great composer, and aroused trains of 
thought, and associations in his mind, the possession of which 
is, ipso facto, the possession of genius. These four knocks 
were to Beethoven what the hulk of the ‘‘ old Temeraire 
was to Turner, or the ‘‘ daffodils” to Wordsworth, common- 
place objects in themselves, but transmuted by the. fire. of 
genius into imperishable monuments. : Thus the ae 
may say with no less force than the painter or the poet i 

‘* fo me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lic too deep for tears.” 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


THE first performance in London of Mr. Benedict’s oratorio, 
St. Peter, is announced for the 13th of December. 

Mdlle. Heilbron, the juvenile pianist, has been giving con- 
certs in Edinburgh, and has met with well-deserved success. 

Karly in the new year the Royal Court Theatre, in Sloane- 
square, will be opened as a place cf fashionable entertain- 
ment. 

An extravaganza, with new music by Mr. Hervé, will be 
produced at the Gaiety at Christmas. Mr. Toole and Miss E, 
Farren will then re-appear. 

Miss Broughton, the author of ‘Red asa Rose is She,” is 
engaged on a novel which is meant to appear with the next 
spring flowers. 

‘The Songstresses of Scot!and,” by Misses Tytler and Wat- 
son, is cow in the press: It will be published early this month, 
in two post 8vo. volumes. Miss Tytler has also written a 
second series of ‘‘ Papers for Thoughttul Girls.” It will be pub. 
lished in a few days in style uniform with the first Series 
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girls y bound, so as to form an appropriate gift-book for 


Miss Victoria Vokes, who played Amy Robsart the other 
night, and did it very cleverly too, has been presented by Mr. 
Chatterton with a bracelet in recognition of the service 

A Book of Chamber Dramas for Child 
Macdonald, will be published next week. Ty Das 
all adapted for performance by children, 


The miscellaneous and posthumous works of 
three volumes, edited by Miss Helen a 
biography of the author, will be published 
the year. 


Mr. Helps, the well-known author of “ Friends in Co 
has calculated that the men wounded in the 
two lines of beds placed side by side and stretching from 
London to Dover, a distance of seventy miles. 

The interesting series of articles entitled ‘*Memories of the 
Great Men and Women of the Age,” which have recently 
appeared in the pages of the Art Journal, from the pen of the 
editor, Mr. 8. C. Hall, have been revised, and will be issned 
as a handsome Christmas present. 


The admirers of Mr. Herbert's grand fresco in the Houseg 
of Parliament, +‘ Moses giving the Law on Mount Sinai,” will 
be glad to learn that the same artist is engaged upon a 
companion work, ‘ Daniel giving Judgment in the case of 
Susanna and the Elders.” 


The gossips are again busy on the subject of Mdlle. Nils- 
Sons matrimonial intentions, asserting ‘‘on authority” that 


She is engaged to marry # Parisian stockbroker, named 
Rousseaux. 


Mdlle, Nilsson will go to St. P t 
the termination of her American fost , BASFaDBES gm 
‘* Joseph Miller,” writing to a contemporary, thus freel 
renders the joke of Auber, made on the fact of the new orenn 
honse at Paris being converted into a military bakery ;— 

For Do, ve, mi, and Ja was built 
This wonderful lyrical Show R 

But Re, mi, fa are all rubb’d out, 
And nothing remains but Dough. 


Mr. Cowen’s cantata, ‘*The Rose Maiden,” produced last 
week at the St. James’s Hall, was exceedingly well received, 
and the author may be sincerely congratulated upon the pro- 
duction of so clever a work. Tt is, as he himself ig doubtless 
aware, far from being free from fault, but there is enough 
merit displayed to induce all who are willing to foster risin 


merit to offer him the encouragement which his most worthy 
attempt deserves, 


Mr. Buckle, in 
ylor, with a short 
before the close of 


uncil,” 
war would fill 


The preface to Mr. Tennyson's new book of songs, ‘‘ The 
Window ; or, the Loves of the Wrens,” is as follows: ** Four 
years ago Mr. Sullivan requested me to write a little Leider- 
kreis, German fashion, for him to exercise his art upon. He 
had been very successful in setting such old songs as 
‘Orpheus with his lute made trees,’ and I drest up for 
him a puppet chiefly in the old style—a mere motif for an air 
—indeed, the veriest nothing unless Mr. Sullivan can make it 
dance to his instrument, I am sorry that my four-year-old 
puppet should have to dance at all in the dark shadow of 
these days ; but the music is now completed, and I am bound 
by my promise.—A, TTeNNyson,” 

The public will learn with pleasure that the next Royal 
Academy Exhibition will be graced by the presence of a bust 
of the Marquis of Lorne, “ fashioned by fair and Royal 
hands.” It may be quite useless to guard the public against 
spurious photographs of this fortunate young nobleman, but 
it is notorious that the portrait of another young Scotch 
nobleman is being extensively sold as that of * the Lord of 
Lorne.” Lt seems only to be necessary to get a young gentle- 
man in a Scotch fplaid, bonnet, kilt, and dirk, put * Marquis 
of Lorne” under the portrait, send it into the market, to have 
it devoured by that large class of society who hunt up the 
‘portraits of aristocrats, as othérs do autographs or old postage 
stamps. i 

A lady has appeared in New York whose vocal powers 
promise to surpass the altissimo flights of Carlotta Patti. 
This lady, Miss 8. A. Bensley, was born in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, where, for several years past her remarkable voice 
Was the subject of general wonder. For some years past she 
has been studying in Leipsic, where her voice has been further 
developed, until it has become what may Well be termed 
phenomenal, for its compass extends three or four tones higher 
than Carlotta Patti could reach. So say American advices. 
Imagine a.voice articulating B flatan octave above the ledger 
space, and taking that note as a departing point for a series of 
brilliant fioriture! Her voice, in other respects, is said to 
be one of remarkable power, and well calculated to make an 
effect in public. 

The German poet, Adolphe Boettcher, has just died at 
Leipsic, his native city. He was born on the ZIst of May, 
1815, and atthe age of twenty-one entered the University of 
Leipsic, devoting himself to philological pursuits, and to the 
study of German and English poets. Among his numerous 
poetical productions, his translations of- the English poets 
occupy a conspicuous place. In addition to the works of 
Shakespeare and Byron he translated the poems of Gold. 
smith, Pope, Milton, and Ossian. <A mong his original worlg 
are ‘‘ Agnes Bernauer,” a drama; ‘Songs of Midsummer.” 
**On the Watch Tower,” ‘A Tale of Spring,” ** Till Enlen- 
spiegel,” ‘* Pilgrimage of the Flower,” “Spirits,” “Shadows.” 
and a collection of smaller lyrics, a 

All styles of art, portraiture alone excepted 
not very strikingly represented at the Winte 
Studiés and Sketches which was opened to 
Chios Palen Byte Soest ot Palos ia Wate 
moritotiotis catlestion of ea tepes aud, on the whole, a 

MA Nye ante eh, BMLUSCANES, sea, Views, sporting and 

battle scenes, historic Pisces, and works in genre. contribabed 
oe the most part, by artists of established reputation, with 
ay 108° pictures the public have heen familiar any time for the 
last quarter of a century. With the drawings of these 
veterans are mingled many by younger painters ; so that the 
exhibition, while retaining much of its traditional interest, 
may also lay claim to such charms of freshness and novelty as. 
naturally attach to the efforts of new aspirants, 
‘. The author of Ps Rock me to sleep, mother,” has beon TECOZ- 
nised, The publication of this poem happened in 1361, im- 
mediately after the breaking out of the American war; Ab AS 
seized upon by the newspapers of the country a8 Something 
rare, No owner appearing for the fugitive, some wisonssion 
arose as to its authorship, and five or six. persons in the 
Northera States laid claim to it. It was originally published 
under the rom de plume of Florence Percy, and was set to music 
by eight different composers, and thousands upon thousands Mikel bi 
Sold. Tt now turns out that the poetry was written in South 
Carolina by Mrs. Elizabeth Akers, widow of Paul Akers, the 
Sculptor, who, until recently, has been unable to establish 
her claims. Large sums have been realised from her talent, 
yet this poor widow never received a farthing for its com- 
position. Justice should be done her. 


» are fairly, if 
sited ae, 

t Exhibition of 
private view on 
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WINTER BONNETS AND HATS. 


’ H the advance of winter, velvet bonnets 
of darkest plum-colour, sailor blue, in- 
visible green, scarabee, and a purplish smoky- 
looking blue, are seen. These dark tints rival 
the standard black velvet bonnet in popularity, 
and some of them are trimmed with colours in 
combinations and. exquisite contrasts. for 
instance, the fashionable plum-colour or damson 
blue is combined with the palest sky blue, the 
bonnet being plum velvet, the trimming blue 
gros grain ribbon; if the plum colour has a 
slight red tinge, it is contrasted with orange or 
canary ostrich tips, or else tea-roses flecked with 
dark spots, and with autumn foliage. Chestnut 
brown velvet is enlivened with facings of bright 
blue gros grain ; salmon and brown are much 
used together ; tea-rose and dark sailor blue ; 
scarlet and chestnut is a warm contrast. 
Scarabee will not combine with any colour, but 
requires shaded pheasant feathers and ostrich 
tips for trimming. This new colour will not 
become widely popular, but is worn by ladies of 
exclusive tastes, with silk suits of the same 
shade, or with black suits. Facings of contrast- 
ing colours are conspicuous among winter trim- 
mings. A late fancy is to have two pairs of 
strings, of different colours, sewn in together, 
so that when the bow is tied under the chin, or 
on the left side, as fancy may dictate, the warm 
bright colour of the inside strings will show at 
the edges like a facing. f 
Among the newest introductions designed by 
exiled Paris artistcs are large square-crowned 
gipsv bonnets, with broad flaring brims, called 
La Republique. One of black velvet has a band 
of finely-curled ostrich feathers for trimming, 
an aigrette at the side, and strings of black and 
green ribbon reversed to show the facing. A 
second one is of plum-coloured velvet put plainly 
over the large frame, the edges corded with gros 
grain of the same shade ; heavy corded ribbon 
is twined about the crown; a torsade of velvet 
for face-trimming ; a cluster of fine dwarfed 
dahlias with brown foliage is on the right side 
near the front, and four small tips of bright 


canary-coloured ostrich feathers at the back offthese. A 
small square veil of finest Chantilly lace is box-pleated 
across the back to fall over the chatelaine. This is hand- 
some for tall and matronly ladies. Another novelty for 
more youthful faces is a soft-crowned gipsy, called the 
Duchess Eliane. A pretty one of puce-coloured velvet— 


an old shade revived 
—has two length- 
wise puffs, forming a 
drooping crown, that 
sets beautifully on 
the low back braids. 
Black thread lace 
over white blonde 
lace is frilled round 
the edges. Scarf and 
strings of gros grain 
edged with lace. A 
bow of black and 
white lace is inside 
over the forehead, 
and the whole is per- 
fected by a large tea- 
rose with pink and 
salmon tinges, and a 
curling white ostrich 
tip. A scarabee bon- 
net—green, with an 
almost invisible 
shading of crimson— 
is of plain velvet, 
trimmed with royale 
of the same colour. 
An ostrich plume and 
a shaded pheasant’s 
feather are placed 
over thefront. Lace 
veil and strings. <A 
sailor blue gipsy of 
velvet has white gros 
grain facings in the 
cape and round the 
edge, with black lace 
over white blonde, 
and white ostrich tips 
for trimming. A 
Stylish gipsy for 
carriage wear is made 
entirely of side - 
pleated ruches of 
black tulle, with a 
scarf of palest blue 
gros grain and an 
ostrich feather to 
match. A black 
velvet gipsy for a 
young brunette has 
x piping of rose- 
coloured gros grain 
round the front, and 
arose ostrich plume 
on the right. 

Round hats are so 
convenient and be- 
coming that they will 
not be relinquished 
willingly, although 
fashion decrees the 
gipsy bonnet. The 
most dressy round 
hat is much like the 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—1NvOoR DRESsES.—(By A. Goubaud and Son.) 


figs. 3 to 11.—NEW HATS AND BONNETS.—/( A. 


Pompadour of last season, with a narrow brim turned 
down over the front frizzes, and turned up behind above 
the chatelaine. This shades the face prettily, and com- 
bines the best features of the gipsy and round hat. A | they are to be worn. The trimming is velvet ruffling, 
model in two shades of brown—pale cuir-colour and dark | 


nut brown—has the dark brown velvet covering the hat 


Goubaud and Sons. 
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plainly, with a cord of pale cuir-coloured gros 
grain round it. <A twist of the two colours 
combined surrounds the crown ; and the prin- 
cipal beauty is two long slender ostrich plumes 
of the two shades fastened near the middle of 
the front, curling over the crown, and hanging 
down over the braids of hair. A frill of narrow 
black lace edges the front of the brim in a way 
that is universally becoming. Another is of 
black velvet, with sky blue gros grain twist and 
plumes; and a third has black and grey plumes, 
and a large crushed pink rose. An elastic band 
and loops fastened beneath the chatelaine hold 
the hat in its place. 


MISCELLANEOUS FASHION HINTS. 


Kip Gioves.—Kid gloves are already affected 
by the war. The supply is comparatively 
limited, and there is but little choice in colours 
at houses whose large importations from Paris 
have hitherto afforded matches for dresses of 
every shade. The price isalso increased. Plain 
gloves, without ornamental stitching on the 
back, and those with long wrists fastened by 
three or four buttons, are the fashionable choice 
with walking suits. They are the colour of the 
trimmings of the dress. Soft French grey, wood 
browns, and the orange-red called Mephisto- 
pheles, are worn with black suits, Evening 
gloves are still longer on the arms, and fasten 
with six or eight buttons. They are deeper 
tinted than those of last season, pearl and flesh 
tints still being preferred. White is reserved 
for brides, or is stitched with black to be worn 
for full dress by ladies in mourning. 

New Fasrics.—The new single-width cash- 
mere called drap de France, twenty-eight inches 
wide, is found in all the invisible tints. Gros 
grain ruffles and bands, passementerie, and 
fringe, are the trimmings. 

All-wool serge in the dark cloth colours, with 
a black stripe near each selvedge and the frinze 
of the stuff, is shown for suits in the designs for 
shawl costumes. 

Another novelty is twilled cloth as heavy as 
ladies’ cloth, yet as soft ascashmere. The twill 
is not the short, indistinct twill of cashmeres, 
but the well-defined, diagonal stripe that is seen 
in serge. It is especially pretty in navy blue. 


New silks intended for suits have heavy reps as thick as 
a knitting-needle, but are soft and pliable, and form most 
graceful drapery over the velvet petticoats with which 


narrow, scant, and bias. Among the dark shades shown 
are tea-green, a lighter shade of green called verdure, 


violet, puceand plum- 
colour. Light fancy 
silks have velvet 
stripes an inch wide, 
with diagonal satin 
bar through the stripe 
on fine gros grain. 
The whole surface is 
of one shade—either 
ciel blue, mauve, 
lavender, or pearl. 

WINTER WRap- 
PINGS.—The absence 
of sashes from all 
wrappings, and the 
presence of fringe on 
the greater number 
should be noted ; the 
vest with horizontal 
trimmings is seen in 
the Louisa paletot ; 
the Watteau fold in 
mantles for elderly 
ladies, and for even- 
ing wraps, is shown 
in the Don Carlos 
mantle; the Maria 
Theresa casaque dis- 
plays the long vest 
known as the Louis 
Fourteenth ; flowing 
sleeves, and the 
slashed skirt of loose 
paletots, are seen in 
the Camilla; the 
fashionable Scotch 
design of braiding in 
loops and a button, 
ornaments the Maria 
paletot ; this braiding 
is represented in fine 
passementeries inter- 
mingled with jet for 
velvet wrappings ; a 
pretty suivez-moi is 
pendent on the back 
of the Augusta; and 
acomfortable double- 
breasted English 
jacket is called the 
Katharina paletot. 

A velvet vest or a 
collar and cuffs will 
modernise almost any 
of last year’s gar- 
ments. If the gar- 
ment hangs loosely, 
part of the front is 
cut away, and the 
vest set in its place ; 
if itis close fitting, the 
velvet may be faced 
on the outside, and 
the trimming placed 
along its outer edge. 
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This trash about eyes, voice, and glances, When you woo a young lady of weisotae 
May do for a Miss in her teens ; Don’t whine about sorrow and ti if ee 
But he who to me makes advances, ‘Tis a matter of shillines and a aA 
Must talk of his land and his means. bye 4 No tale of romance oats heres pane 
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You beg me to go galavanting, ie O, poverty’s not at all funny 
To meet you at foot of the lane ; ee My style I-willmnever conceal 


With a kiss, too! why, man, you are ranting, dictate en If I can’t , 
Do you think I’m a fool or insane ? if Sa I will Pete eer en , 
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Hints For Mouryina.—For deep mourning, only 
textures composed of wool are admissible, as, for example, 
merino, cashmere, &c.; and the trimmings should be of 
the same materials, or of crape. Crimped crape, or, as 
the French term it, crépe crépé, is worn for the very 
deepest mourning. Crape lisse is also worn for trimmings, 
but it is considered less deep than crimped crape. 

The combination of white and black is always fashion- 
able for deep mourning. The sewing-machine has been 
the means of introducing a new kind of white and black 
trimming peculiarly well adapted for half-mourning. It 
is of that kind of work to which the French give thename 
of applicatur—that is to say, two materials, the one applied 
or sewn upon the other. For example, a vine-leaf, or 
foliage or flowers of any kind, are cut out in velvet or 
silk, and edged with, narrow white cord or braid. <A 
wreath formed in this way, edging the skirt of a black 
dress, and brought up the front en tablier, is exceedingly 
pretty and effective. Jackets with long basques are like- 
wise ornamented with this trimming, and edged with 
fringe made of black and white silk. > 

Mourning bonnets should be somewhat larger in size 
than those worn in ordinary costume. 

A very pretty half-mourning evening dress consists of a 
robe of white tarlatan, with a wreath trimming of the kind 
above described. A broad sash of black silk or velvet and 
jet ornaments. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Ixpoor DressEs. 


1. Dress of black silk, the skirt composed of one deep 
flounce with deep bouillon and heading ; rosettes of violet 
velvet are placed down the centre of the front. Tunic 
bodies of the same silk, with deep fluted cuffs and revers 
of violet velvet. The tunic is pointed in front, and puffed 
at tbe back. Velvet waistband and sash and_ bows. 
Valenciennes lace chemisette and sleeves. Bow of lace in 
centre of cascade chignon. 

9 Train dress of French grey faille ; short in front and 
plain ; long, and full at the back. Trimming of black 
faille, flouncing scalloped and bound with velvet. Bodice 
open en chale, trimmed to correspond. Waistband and 
deep basques of black silk. Open sleeve caught in at the 
elbow with trimming and bow to correspond with the 
dress. Velvet bow and bandeau in the hair. Jet ear- 
rings. 


Figs. 8--11.—New Hats anp Bonnets. 


3 is a hat of brown velvet, with lace rosettes, the centres 
being filled with cut jet ornaments. White ostrich plume, 
and veil of fine net edged with lace. A knot and end of 
ribbon is placed at the back. 

4, Velvet hat, composed of three shades of green velvet 
gaze de chine, white passion-flowers and shaded ostrich 
plume. 

5. Black felt hat, with velvet and satin coques, shaded, 
with long plume of three shades to match the satin rib- 
bons. This graceful hat is caught up on one side by 
satin bands, and is finished by long ribbons of two shades. 

6. Hat of English straw, trimmed with shaded velvet 
and large double bow and veil of gaze de chine, An 
aigrette of jet. A long ostrich plume, entirely covering 
the hat. 

7, Bonnet of gipsy shape, consisting of fluted velvet of 
three shades of brown; velvet strings ; a fluted velvet 
bandeau is placed under the bonnet front. The lace 
curtain is continued into long strings. A large rose and 
buds with foliage shaded from dark to light brown is 
placed at the summit of this elegant bonnet.- 

8. Velvet hat, edged with lace, trimmed with shaded 
feathers and crépe de chine veil, the ends of which are 
fringed. Ornaments of faceted Jet. 

9. Velvet and satin hat composed of three shades of 
blue, trimmed with white plumes, white lace bows, and 
ends of shaded satin ribbon. 

10. High hat of green velvet, flutings en couronne, a 
bandeau of velvet edged with white lace surrounds the 
hat; long velvet ends and shaded plume completely 
crossing the hat and falling at the right side. 

11. Velvet and satin hat with twined brim ; trimming, 
bandeau of satin, jet ornaments and feathers, one plume 
encircling the hat, the other crossing the crown, and 
falling at the back and over a wide satin scarf. A large 
shaded rose is placed at the side of this charming hat. 


War Mars.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 


BrEAKFAST—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING.— 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a 
general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks: ‘ By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
ie properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
as a ath) a eat ele beverage which may 
Watoeees Re sete doctors ills. Made simply with boiling 
Een a . Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled--James 

Se 0., Homceopathic Chemists, London. 


ene aes the seaside, or travelling, will find all the incon- 
vais freckie at the weather, such as redness of the face, tan, 
aa pats Soe otches, pimples, and all imperfections of the 
it iecolignannl =f or removed by using WALTON’s KaLoDERMA. 
fire Nar 1 efreshing ; renders the skin exquisitely soft and 
elastic ; imparts a delicate and healthy bloom to the face, neck 
arms, and hands ; and is high! a ( id 
ond ib @acdnienr: y approved and recommended by the 

faculty ; an hocuous, that it may be freely applied, even 
to infants. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, and by the pro- 
prietor, T. WALTON, Manufacturing Chemist, Kensington-park- 
road, London, W. 5 Sanger and Sons, 150, Oxford-street ; Swann 
Rue Castiglione, 12, Paris. In bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.. 7s 6di, 
12s, 6d., and 21s. MN age ME So 


HoLLoWAy’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—With the changing seas 
it is prudent for all to rectify any ailment affleting Cisin st bat itis 
incumbent on the aged, suffering under ulcerations and similar 
sources of debility, to have them removed, as, if neglected worse 
consequences may follow. This ointment is their remedy : on its 
powers all may confidently rely ; it not merely eradicates the sores 
put extirpates the mischief at its root, extracts the corroding 

oison, and stimulates nature to fill up the ulcer with those sound 
health? granulations which should abide through life. Under this 
treatment bad legs soon become sound, scorbutic skins cast off their 
scales, and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Court ay Hashionnble Dero. 
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THE COURT. 


Tur QUEEN, aecompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left 
Balmoral at a quarter before one o’clock on Wednesday last 
week, and arrived at Windsor Castle on Thursday morning at 
nine o'clock. The suite in attendance consisted of the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, Lady Florence Seymour, Viscount Bridport, 
Colonel H. Ponsonby, Dr. Poore, Mr. Sahl, Mr. Collins, and 
Dr. Marshall. 

The Hon. Horatia Stopford and the Hon. Harriet Phipps 
succeeded as Maids of Honour in Waiting. Lady Florence 
Seymour and Viscount Bridport left the Castle. Lord Ca- 
moys, Colonel H. Lynedoch Gardiner, Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
and Colonel Hon. A. Hardinge arrived as Lord, Groom, and 
Equerries in Waiting. 

On the Friday morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, walked in the grounds. Prince Leopold also walked 
out. Earl Granville arrived at the Castle, and had an audience 
of the Queen. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out on Friday afternoon, and: Her Majesty 
walked in the grounds on Saturday morning, attended by the 
Duchess of Roxburghe. The Hon. Emma Pitt arrived on a 
visit to Her Majesty. Sir I. M. and the Hon. Lady Biddulph 
had the honour of dining with the Queen. In the afternoon 
the Queen drove out, attended by the Hon. Horatia Stopford. 
Prince and Princess Christian visited Her Majesty at the 
Castle. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone, arrived at the Castle from 
Greenwich-park. The Earl and Countess Granville, Lady 
Churchill, and the Marquis of Lorne also arrived at the 
Castle. Earl and Countess Granville and the Marquis of 
Lorne dined with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses 
Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, and 
the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting attended Divine 
Service in the private chapel. The Rev. Thomas James 
Rowsell, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, preached the 
sermon. 

On Monday morning the Queen walked in the grounds, 
attended by Lady Churchill. Prince Arthur, attended by 
Lieut.-Colonel Elphinstone, left the Castle for Greenwich- 
park. _ Prince and Princess Christian, Earl and Countess 
Granville, Lady Churchill, and the Marquis Lorne 
dined with the Queen. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out 
on Monday jafternoon, and Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Louise, drove out on Tuesday morning. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. The Earl and 
Countess Granville, Lady Churchill, and the Marquis of 
Lorne dined with the Queen and the Royal Family. Her 
Majesty held a Council on Tuesday afternoon, at half-past two 
o'clock. 

Lord Methuen and the Hon. Algernon W. F. Greville, suc- 
ceeded Lord Camoys and Colonel H. Lynedoch Gardiner as 
Lord and Groom in Waiting. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales left Merton Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, his visit to Lord and Lady Walsingham having termi- 
nated, and returned to Sandringham House. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey, Sir W. Knollys, Major Grey, Mr. 
F. Knollys, and Mr. Holzman, attended Divine Service at 
the pretty little church of St. Mary Magdalene in the park, 
The Rev. W. Lake Onslow, M.A., Rector, and Chaplain 
to the Prince and Princess, conducted the service and 
preached. 

The Prince of Wales and a number of friends commenced 
shooting the Sandringham preserves on Monday. In the 
afternoon a number of guests arrived at Sandringham on a 
visit. 

‘he Prince and Princess of Wales will next month honour 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough by paying them a 
visit at Blenheim Palace. A distinguished party have been 
invited to meet their royal highnesses. It has been resolved 
also by the inhabitants of Woodstock at a public meeting 
that an address shall be presented to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales on the occasion of their visit to Blenheim on the 6th 
proximo, and that triumphal arches shall be erected in the 
various parts of the town through which their royal high- 
nesses are expected to pass. . 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present on Monday at the meet of the West Norfolk 
hounds. ‘Their royal highnesses drove to the place of meet, 
Bawsey Ruins, a place midway between Castle Rising, Lynn, 
and Gayton. © 


Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian, 
attended by Colonel and Mrs. Gordon, returned to Frogmore 
House on Saturday afternoon from visiting the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland at Trentham Hall. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, attended 
by Lady Geraldine Somerset and Lord Frederick Panlet, has 
returned to Cambridge Cottage, Kew, from Brighton, for the 
winter. 

“ig Heatran oF Princess. Lovist.—The health of her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise continues to improve. Upon 
the return of the Queen and the Royal Family to Windsor 
Castle the royal surgeons made a medical examination of the 
knee of the Princess, when, it is understood, the inflammation 
consequent upon the sprain was found to have been considerably 
allayed. While progressing towards convalescence her Royal 
Highness, instead ot walking, is using an invalid chair, which 
the Princess herself propels in moving about within the castle. 
It seems that her Royal Highness first became aware of the 
sprain while coming down the slope of a hill in the Highlands. 
Livery care is being taken to prevent unnecessary exertion on 
the part of the Princess, whose health is 
getting better. 

The following is the correct list of the bridesmaids chosen 
for the marriage of the Princess Louise : Lady Constance Sey- 
mour, daughter of the Marquis of Hertford ; Lady Elizabeth 
Campbell, daughter of the Duke of Argyll; Lady Florence 
Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmoad ; Lady Mary 
Butler, daughter of the Marchioness of Ormonde; Lady 
Alice Fitzgerald, daughter of the Marquis of Kildare ; Lady 
Agatha Russell, daughter of Earl Russell ; Lady Grace Gor- 
don, daughter of the Dowager Marchioness of Huntly ; and 
Lady Florence Montagu, daughter of the Earl of Sandwich. 


said to be rapidly | 
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The Scotch servants at Balmoral and in Her Majesty’s 
household have subscribed 2007. to purchase a marriage pre- 
sent for Princess Louise. 


—— 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert and Lady Emily Peel are stay- 
ing at their villa on the Lake of Geneva. 

The Archbishop and party arrived safely at Heidelberg on 
Thursday evening last week. His Grace is described as look- 
ing very much better than when he left London. 

The christening of the infant daughter of Major-General 
Sir Francis and Lady Seymour took place last week at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, Her Majesty, represented by the 
Marchioness of Ely, standing as one of the sponsors. By the 
Queen’s desire the child was named Victoria Alberta. The 
other sponsors were Lady Marion Alford and the Rev. William 
Seymour, uncle of the child. 

Lord Lindsay left town on Friday for Spain, to take part in 
the scientific observations to be made on the forthcoming 
solar eclipse on the 22nd proximo. Lady Lindsay remains in 
town. 

Archdeacon Hale has just died at the Charterhouse, in his 
seventy-sixth year. The Archdeacon had been in failing 
health for some time past. 

The celebration of the majority of Lord Burghley will be 
postponed from December 20, the day on which his lordship 
comes of age, to the spring or early summer, the winter 
season being unfavourable for the outdoor festivities. 

The Earl and Countess of Munster have sustained a 
domestic calamity by. the death of Viscount Titzclarence, 
which occurred on the 22nd ult. 
wee Princess de la Trémoille has arrived at the Clarendon 

otel. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch are surrounded by a 
large family party at Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfriesshire. On 
Friday last week his grace completed his sixty-fourth year, 
when the day was observed with the customary rejoicings on 
the several estates of the noble duke in Scotland, and at 
Kettering, in Northamptonshire. : 

We regret to announce the death of the Hon. James Fre- 
derick Stuart-Wortley, which occurred early on Sunday morn- 
ing. The deceased gentleman, who was the third son of John, 
second Lord Wharncliffe, by his marriage witn Lady 
Georgiana Elizabeth Ryder, third daughter of Dudley, the 
first Earl of Harrowby, and was brother to the present peer, 
was born 16th January, 1833. 

Earl Cowley and Lady Feodora Wellesley left the Earl and 
Countess of Derby’s seat, where they had been staying during 
the past week, on Saturday, for the south, on a tour of visits. 

The Earl and Countess Cowper are about taking up their 
residence at Panshanger, Herts, after their marriage, and pre- 
parations are being made to meet the newly-wedded earl and 
countess with great rejoicings. 

We have to announce the death of Lord Byron, which oc- 
curred on Monday last at Thrumpton Hall, Notts, after 
several years of ill health. The late George Anson Byron, 
eighth Baron Byron of Rochdale, county Lancaster, was the 
eldest son of George, seventh Baron, a vice-admiral, and. 
several years a lord in waiting to Her Majesty, who suc- 
ceeded his cousin, the great poet, in 1824, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Mary, daughter of Mr. Sacheverell Charles Chan- 
beth of Redborne, Derbyshire, and was born 26th June, 

8. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Information has been received of the death of his Highness 
Synd Majid, Sultan of Zanzibar, and stating that his brother, 
Synd Burgash has succeeded him in the sultanate. The late 
Sultan was the successor of Synd Saeed, Sultan of Muscat, 
who made Zanzibar a permanent seat of government. 

The announcement has reached London that the Queen 
designate of Spain (the Duchess of Aosta) had given birth to 
ason. The happy event took place at Turin on Thursday last 
week. 

The Panama Star announces the death of Queen Emma of 
the Sandwich Islands, the lady whose visit to this country 
some few years ago was turned to so much account by the 
promoters of the Honolulu bishopric. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH -LIFE. 

The marriage of Mr. Charles W. F. Craufurd, R.N., only 
son of the Rev. Sir George W. Craufurd, Bart., and the Hon. 
Isolda Caroline Vereker, eldest daughter of Viscount Gort, 
was solemnised at West Firle Church, in Sussex, on the 23rd 
ult., the bridegroom’s father, assisted by the vicar, the Rev. 
Prebendary Smith, officiating on the eccasion. ‘The church 
was beautifully decorated, and the pretty village of Firle also 
wore its most holiday attire. The bride, who was given away 
by her father, wore a dress of white satin, trimmed with 
bouffants of tulle and Brussels lace. On her head she had a 
wreath of jasmine, myrtle, and orange flowers, with a 
beautiful veil specially made at Honiton for the occasion, the 
gift of the Dowager Viscountess Gort; whilst among the 
ornaments she wore, selected from a long array of wedding 
gifts, was a rich gold and diamond bracelet, presented by the 
chief tenants on the adjoining estate of her grandfather, 
Viscount Gage, in testimony of their regard for their excellent 
landlord and his family. She was accompanied to the altar 
by six bridesmaids, two sisters, the Hon. Mable and Laline 
Vereker, and four cousins, the Hon. Cecilia O'Grady, Miss 
Adela Bertie, Miss de Montmorency, and Miss Mary Gage, 
who were similarly attired in white and pink, looped up with 
rosebuds, graceful wreaths of buds and blossoms also en- 
circling their long tulle veils. Lieutenant Archer R.N., of 
Her Majesty’s ship Agincourt, acted as best man to the 
bridegroom. After the ceremony was over Viscount Gage 
entertained the wedding party at a déjeuncr, which was served 
in the large hall at Firle Place. The happy pair subsequently 
took their departure for Tunbridge Wells. 

The marriage of Sir Algernon Peyton, Bart., of Swift's 
House, Bicester, to Miss Webb, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Daniel Hale Webb, of Wykham. park, Banbury, was 
solemnised on Thursday last week at St. Peter’s Church, 
Onslow-gardens, in the presence of a numerous party af friends 
and relatives. The bridesmaids were Miss Violet Hankey 
(half-sister to the bride), the Hon. Miss Fitaroy, Miss 
Bastard, Miss Goodlake, Miss Russell Sturgis, and Miss 
Popham. These young ladies were attired in pink silk 
dresses, with tunics of white gauze de Chambéry, white 
bonnets, trimmed with rosebuds and pink and white tulle. 
Sir Algernon and Lady Peyton left town for Hastings, where 
they will spend the honeymoon. 

A marriage took place on the Friday at the pretty country 
parish church of Crawley, in Sussex, between Mr. Gordon, 
only son of Sir Home Gordon, Bart, and Miss Montagu Scott, 
only child of Mr. Montagu 1. Scott, of Hove, Sussex, an 
granddaughter of the late Sir David Scott, Bart. Mr, J.[C. R. 
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Reade officiated as best man. The newly-married pair 
left for town, en route for the Continent. 

A marriage is arranged and will.shortly take place between 
Francis Joseph Prime, youngest son of John James Prime, 
isq., late of Cheshunt, and Miss Edith Agnes Butt, youngest 
and only daughter of the late Robert Butt, of Glencorn 
Lodge, Leith. 

The marriage of Viscount Crichton, M.P,, to Lady Florence 
Cole will take place at Florence Court Church early this 
month. A number of the friends of both noble families in- 
terested in the event are arriving at Crom and Florence Court 
to be present at the ceremony. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Anne, Dowager Countess of 
Mexborough, was proved in the London court under 25,0007. 
Ter ladyship, who died July 17 last, aged eighty-seven, was 
the relict of John, third Earl of Mexborough, who died in 
1860. 

The will of Rear-Admirai Richard Robert Quin, of Her 
Majesty’s fleet, late residing at Torquay, who died on Sep- 
tember 22 last, was proved in London under 7,0001. per- 
sonalty. 

The willof Major-General Sir George MoyleSherer, K.C.S8.1, 
late of the Bengal army, aide-de-camp to the Queen, was 
proved in London under a nominal sum in this country. The 
gallant General died an the 5th inst., at the age of seventy. 

The will of Mrs. Elizabeth Beresford, wife of the Right 
Rev. Marcus Gervais Beresford, Archbishop of Armah, was 
proved in the London court under 30,0007. ; 

The will of Miss Elizabeth Dunn (which was proved in the 
registry at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on October 4, under 35,0000. ) 
abounds with bequests to Catholic charitable institutions. — 

The will of Miss Elizabeth Valentine Carter, of 50, Ken- 
sington-park-road, Notting-hill, was proved in the London 
court on the Ist ult., under 20,0002. 


MANS PROGRESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
_—_~<e———_ 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing wpon the 
intellectral, social, and material proaress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P. 


—— 


CoMPLIMENTARY TO WoMAN.— Recently forty-five young 
men and twenty-six young women, in Switzerland, pursued 
in common.a course of study and practice for three weeks in 
the art of telegraphy, at the end of which period they pre- 
sented themselves for examination, with the following result, 
not at all complimentary to the male gender :— 

Men. Women. 

Pronounced to be of the Ist class........... 


eee 


3 59 Qnd class ....s...seee 12 12 
fe 5 Brd class ........e.00 24 9 
Those who did not pass ....... Phra hs 6 1 


The necessity of woman’s inflnence in infants’ and girls’ 
schools, and therefore of the election of women on Education 
Boards, formed the topic of a sermon preached on Sunday to 
a full congregation at St. Peter's Church, South Kensington, 
by the Hon. and Rev. Francis E. C. Byng. 


Women’s SuFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. —The third annual 
meeting of the Women’s Suffrage Association was held on 
Wednesday evening last week, in the Mayor's parlour at Man- 
chester ; the Mayor presided. About sixty ladies were pre- 
sent, and nearly an equal number of the other sex. Miss 
Becker read a number of letters from persons excnsing them- 
selves from attendance. She also read a very lengthy report 
of the proceedings taken in promotion of the cause during the 
past year, which concluded by saying that very substantial 
progress had been made during the year. Mr. W. R. Callen- 
der and Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., addressed the meeting. 

Miss Becker AND THE Mancuester Scxoor Boarp.--The 
result of the election of a School Board for Manchester was 
declared on Friday last week at half-past_ twelve o'clock. 
26,513 electors, or rather less than one-third of the constitu- 
ency polled. The largest number of votes recorded for in- 
dividual candidates are for the Roman Catholic nominees, 
Canon Poole heading the list with upwards of 54,000 votes. 
The advocates of unsectarian teaching stand lowest in the 
list. The Board will be composed of two Roman Catholics, 
one Wesleyan, six who deciare themselves unsectarian, and 
one lady, Miss Becker, who obtained 15,249 votes. Details 
of the London elections, particularly as regards the lady can- 
didates, will be given in our next. 

Erratus.—in the paragraph in our last number referiing 
to the scholarship for ladies offered by Miss Garrett, by a 
printer’s error ‘*month” was substituted for “ March.” ‘The 
scholarship is, ib seems, offered by Miss Garrett and two.other 
ladies, and will be contested for on the 3 1st of March, 1871. 


Dearn tTHRoUaH SWALLOWING A Screw.—Dr. Lankester 
has held an inquest at the Albert Tavern, South Hornsey, 
touching the death of George Henry Unicume, aged two and 
a half years. The evidence of the mother showed that the 
little fellow was playing with his ball in the kitchen, and she 
left him to go upstairs. When she returned she found ‘him 
ying on his back under the table ia a state of partial insens1- 
bility. D-, Rawlings was quickly in attendance, but the boy 
died ia ten minutes. A post-mortem examination was unade 
by the doctor, and he found the serew (one inch and a.quarter 
long) in the throat. 

An Inisn WWomaN AND THE Marguis or Lorne.—A 
eurlously romantic incident has arisen out of the relations 
which the Duke of Argyll is soon to hold with the Royal 
Family, .and the anxiety of an Irishwoman to obtain the 
clemensy of the Crown in favour of the ‘Fenian prisoners. 
The woman arote to his grace, reminding him .of what his 
ancestar did for Jeannie Deans in the “Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.’” She appeals to the Maccalummore with conside- 
rable eloquence to help her in the release of her brothers, and 
siens herself ‘‘Vinola.” | The Duke, it appears, lost -no ‘time 
in telling ‘Finola,” in three lines, that the business ‘to which 
she referred did not belong to his department, and that she 
should make her application to the Trish Executive ; so poor 
Finola’s sentimental enterprise failed. 


“For a long period I have been subject to frequent -attacks 
of lumbazo. at times so severe as to totally unfit ume for 
business, After trying many medicines, to tittle or no 
Purpose, I was induced to use your Pain ‘Killer, and the 
result was astonishing, for, after a few days, the pain left 
me entirely, and has not since returned.—J. J. Horrox, 
New Mills, Derbyshire, Nov., 1869.—To Perry Davis & Son.” 
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General Bes of the Gork. 


HE Captain Relief Fund now amounts to about 40,5007. 

A sum of 22,000. is yet required to make suitable pro- 

vision for the widows and orphans of those who perished in 
that vessel. 

Tus Morpavunt Divorce Casge.—Lady Mordaunt, whose 
insanity Sir Charles Mordaunt recognises, has been placed by 
her husband in a private asylum at Chiswick, where she is 
under the care of two keepers. 


Suppen DeatH oF A Lapy vn A Raiway CARRIAGE. — 
Miss Buchanan, an elderly lady, travelling to Newton Abbot 
by the afternoon express, was seized with illness in the train, 
and died before she could be removed to the Globe Hotel. 


Pére Hyacinthe, the celebrated French_ecclesiastic, has 
recently been visiting the Rev. Professor Jowett, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and made a stay of some days at the 
Master’s lodgings. 

TrrripLtE Rar~way AccipENT.—A_ shocking accident 
occurred on Saturday afternoon to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester express, leaving Euston-station at five o’clock. Seven 
people were killed and many injured. 

A gamekeeper in the service of Lady Margaret Charteris, 
of Cahir, in the county of Tipperary, was found murdered on 
ones morning, about three miles from his place of resi- 

ence. 


Torturtnc A Cat.—Two tradesmen, named Flynn and 
Swoffer, have been prosecuted at the Marylebone Police-court 
for having cruelly tortured a cat. Each was fined 5/., with 
the alternative of two months’ hard labour. They went to 
prison. 

A BruraL Huspanp.—A coroner’s jury in Salford returned 
a verdict of wilful murder against a man named Edward 
Grately for killing his wife. He attacked her with a poker, 
cutting her head in two places, and inflicting contusions all 
over her body. 

FemMALE JUVENILE OFFENDERS.—At the next Quarter 
Sessions for Middlesex the magistrates intend to appoint a 
committee, to whom will be entrusted the task of providing 
an industrial school for female juvenile offenders. A similar 
institution for boys has already worked well in the county. 


SMITHFIELD CLuB SHow.-—For the Smithfield Club Show, 
at the Agricultural Hall, the arrangements rapidly approach 
completion. Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales will be 
amongst the exhibitors. The public opening of the show 
takes place on Tuesday, December 6. 


Typ EASTERN Quxstion.—The firm attitude assumed by 
this country has already produced its effect. Prince Gort- 
schakoff, who had proceeded on entirely erroneous assumptions, 
now shows signs of a disposition to elude the consequences of 
the policy which he had so hastily asserted. Many think 
that a peaceful solution of the difficulty will be found. 

WoMAN DROWNED IN THE SERPENTINE.—On a_ recent 

afternoon a boatman in the employ of the Royal Humane 
Society found the body of a woman in the Serpentine, at a 
spot where the water was only 23 feet deep. 
nothing on the body to lead to its identity, and at the 
coroner’s inquest a verdict of ‘Found drowned” was re- 
turned. 
A Uapy CHAMPIon.—Mr. Chapman, the Clerk to the Rich- 
mond magistrates, has announced that he has received 10s. 
from a lady in Birmingham towards paying the fine of 25s. 
imposed the other day upon a carpenter named Williams, for 
keeping a dog without a licence. The lady said she was 
sorry that Williams shoul? be fined “for such a deed of real 
charity to a poor animal.” : 

OFFERING A W1FE For SALE.—On Monday evening a party 
of men and women met at the Golden Ball Public-house, 
Preston, and one of them, James Dilworth, a baker, offered 
his wife Agnes for sale by auction! He led her in with her 
arms tied and a halter round her neck. She was knocked 
down to one man for 2s. 6d., and another named Gudgeon 
eave him 6d. for his bargain, and Agnes was transferred to 

im. 

A Lapy at tHe RoyAt Humane Socrery.—The bronze 
medal of this Society was presented, at the Townhall, Weston- 
super-Mare, last week, to the Rev. E. ‘W. Caulfield, who in 
spite of his old age and delicate health, saved a drowning lad 
from a deep Wiltshire canal last August. Lieut. -Colonel 
Rawlins presided, but the presentation .was made by Miss 
‘Alice B. Le Geyt, who holds the gold medal of the Lifeboat 
Society, for having about four years since, under circum- 
stances of peculiar danger, saved two drowning bcys at Lyme 
Regis. 

Hasenrnes ror LoNpDoNERS.—A man named Robert 
Taylor was charged before the magistrates at Lancaster, on 
Saturday, with slaughtering six horses in a building that was 
not licensed for the purpose. Defendant had recently taken 
some premises at Holton, a village about four miles from 
Lancaster. He then hired a professional horse-slaughtcrer 
from Liverpool, and it was stated in evidence that from the 
2nd to the llth inst. six old horses were slaughtered and 
boiled down, the flesh being sent off to Londonas ‘‘sausage 
meat.” Defendant was committed for trial at the sessions. 


A Lapy’s Orrer Deciinep.—The Metropolitan Board of 
Works have declined Mrs. Brown’s proposal to contribute 
45,0001. towards the expenses of widening the south end of 
Park-lane, instead of making a new street through the gardens 
of Hamilton-place. Parliament, it was remarked, had given 
the Boarl certain powers with reference to this new street, 
and they had, in accordance with these powers, entered into 
many obligations, and it would now cost upwards of 50,0002. 
to rid themselves of these obligations. Under these circum- 
stances the Board could not entertain the munificent proposal 
of Mrs. Brown. 

DesPERATE LEAP OF TWO SISTERS FROM A TRAIN.—At 
the Tipton Police-court, John Turner, agent to the Glamorgan 
Coal and Coke Company, Oldbury, has been charged with 
assaulting Miss Eliza Poster and her sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Foster, whilst in a railway-carriage, near the Albion Station, 
on the London and North-western Railway. liza Foster 
said she resided with her mother at Winson-green, Birming- 
ham. She and her sister were travelling from Dudley to Soho 
in a third-class carriage, about half-past nine in the evening. 
At Albion-station the defendant joined them, the three being 
the only occupants. Defendant no sooner sat down than he 
made a most offensive remark to both ladies, proceeding to 
further outrageous conduct. Witness, notwithstanding the 
fact that the train was in motion, jumped out, and was 
followed by her sister. Defendant endeavoured to stop the 
latter, without success, and in falling her sister hurt her foot 
ina serious manner. <A certificate was put in to show that 
Miss Elizabeth Foster would not be able to attend for three 
or four weeks. In cross-examination, witness said she had 


since heard that when the train stopped at Oldbury the 
defendant told the officials that two put ladies had acme 
out at Albion. The case was then adjourned for three weeks, 
to allow the sister of the witness to give evidence. 

DEFEAT oF THE RiTUALIsts.—After a struggle which has 
now lasted about two years, the extreme Ritualists have at 
length suffered a decisive defeat in the highest court of law. 
Mr. Mackonochie, by his own admission, has all that time 
been persistently endeavouring to carry his peculiar principles 
into practice without infringing the letter of the law. Since 
he has maintained the contest so long, it may be presumed he 
has conducted it with some skill ; but he has been completeiy 
foiled. He is now suspended from the performance of all 
clerical offices for three months, 


REMARKABLE CHARGE OF LIBEL AGAINST A Lapy.—The 
rule nisi in the criminal information for libel obtained against 
Mrs. Waters has been enlarged to Hilary Term. The libel 
complained of was contained in an anonymous letter received 
by Lady Sandys, purporting to have been written by a lady’s 
mzid in London to a lady’s maid in the country, in which it 
was stated that the Hon. Miss Sandys, Lady Sandys’ daug’ter, 
had been delivered of a stillborn child. It was further com- 
plained that the defendant had procured the publication of 
an announcement of the birth in a Birmingham paper, having 
written to the editor in the name of the Hon. Mr. Sandys, 
enclosing postage stamps and a copy of the announcement. 


Hanpsomr Gurt.--Atthe meeting of the Board of Management 
of the Preston Royal Infirmary, on Thursday week, a liberal 
gift was made by Miss Brackenbury, of Brighton, consisting 
of a sum of 700/. in Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 4§ per 
Cent. Perpetual Preference Stock, and it is given specially for 
the advancement of young men entering the medical profes- 
sion, by means of lectures, tuition, the purchase of books and 
apparatus, and by such other means as the Board of Manage- 
ment for the time being may consider best calculated to effect 
the donor’s object. Did it not enter into Miss Brackenbury’s 
head or heart to include her own sex as well as male students ? 


SurcipE oF A GoveRNeESS.—Mr. Bedford has held an in- 
quest in the Boardroom, Ebury-bridge, on the body of Miss 
Jeanette Gregory, aged thirty-three. The deceased was a 
nursery governess, residing at 37, Commercial-road, Pimlico. 
For some time past she appeared depressed in spirits, and 
laboured under a delusion that people were following her 
about for the purpose of doing her some injury. On Monday 
morning last after breakfast she was missed, and upon search 
being made she was found suspended by a clothes-line fas- 
tened to a peg in the kitchen. She was cut down, but was 
then dead. 

Frre Anp Loss or Lire at NorTHAMPTON.—On Sunday 
night, between eleven and twelve o’clock, a fire occurred in a 
house and shop in St. Giles’s-street, Northampton, occupied 
by Mr. William Matts, tailor and draper. The fire was dis- 
covered by a police-constable on duty in the neighbourhood, 
who observed flanies shining out of the shutters. The constable 
raised an alarm, and endeavoured to arouse the inmates, but 
at first he was unsuccessful. After a time he succeeded, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Watts and three of their children were rescued 
through a window at the back of the house. ‘wo other 


hers wast children, the youngest of the family, aged five and three 


years, were left in the top room of the house, and it was im- 
possible to rescue them before another twenty minutes had 
elapsed. They were then found dead from suffocation. 

A Cuitp ATTACKED BY GANDERS.—On Tuesday afternoon 
last week, a person passing by Mr. Robt. Nixon’s steam mill, 
Wagga Wagga, had his attention drawn to a number of geese 
which were circling in a most garrulous manner round a centre 
from which peculiar cries were heard to proceed, and where 
two ganders appeared to be engaged, either in a desperate 
strife between themselves, or in a furious attack upon some- 
thing prostrate and helpless. On a near approach the observer 
was horrified at finding that the two birds were engaged in a 
most ferocious assault upon the person of a poor little girl, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Nixon, not more than two years 
old, whom they had evidently knocked down and beaten in a 
most shocking manner. 


Procress oF THE PeckHAM CAsE.—Mary Hall, the woman 
committed to take her trial for attempting to foist a child 
upon Mr. Loe, of Peckham, was brought up on Monday at the 
Lambeth Police-court for the purpose of allowing several 
witnesses to be bound over to prosecute. Mr. Chance con- 
sented to take bail—two in 100/. each—for the defendant’s 
appearance, but this was not forthcoming, and she was taken 
back to prison. After the prisoner was removed to the cell, 
some contention arose between her and her husband with 
regard to the property in the possession of the police, ccn- 
sisting of bonds, &c., in the joint names of the prisoner and 
her husband. Mrs. Hall refused to give her consent to the 
delivery of the property to her husband, who made an appli- 
cation to Mr. Chance on the subject. The magistrate in- 
formed him that he had no power to make an order, especially 
as the prop2rty was in their jcint names. 

Sap Deatus ‘or CHILDREN.—Three separate instances of 
children being burnt or scalded to death during the absence 
of their parents occurred in London during one day last week, 
Two of these cases were investigated by Mr. Bedford, at St. 
George’s Hospital, and the third by Dr. Hardwicke, at the 
Royal Free Hospital. In the first case a boy named Charles 
Baughan, five years old, having been left for a short time by 
himself in a room, got too near the fire, and, his clothes be- 
coming ignited, was so severely burnt that he died shortly 
afterwards. The second case was that of a little girl, aged 
four years, who upset aikettle of boiling water over her neck 
and died from the sealds. The inquest held by Dr, Hard- 
wicke was on ‘the body of a little girl, three years of age 
named Alice Toomey. Phe child had recently had the scarlet- 
fever, and yas left well wrapped up in a large shawl; the 
poor little thing approached too near the fire, the fringe of the 
shawl, being.drawn into the grate, caught fire, and the child 
was so dreadfully burnt that it died shortly afterwards, 


SINGULAR PSATH or A Lapy.—Dr, Lankester, the coroner 
for Central Middlesex, held an inquest on Tuesday evening 
at the Langham Hotel, Portland-place, on the body of Cecilia 
Lucy ‘Elizabeth, aged about fifty-five years, sister of Sir 
Armine John Morris, Bart., and granddaughter of John, fifth 
Visconnt Porrington. Sir ‘Armine John Morris, Bart,, said : 
‘The body is that of my sister; she has resided at the ‘Lang- 
ham Hotel for some years, without any servant or special at- 
tendant, but I believe she has received every care and atten- 
tion from the manager and staff. Some three weeks ago T 
recommended her to have a medical attendant. She. refusec. 
I beheve she treated herself homeopathically.—Dr. Bell 
Duchesne gail: I was requested by a sister of deceased to 
visit deceased, which I did about eleven A.M on Sunday, the 
20th. I found her in bed, much emaciated ; she refused to 
be examined, sbut rolled herself up 10 the bedclothes, and 
declared that. she would not see a.strange doctor, .or allow one 
to prescribe for her. ‘The cause of death was exhaustion, con- 


sequent on diseases. 
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‘ABOVE THE CLOUD.” 


The Children’s Aour. 


ORIGINAL FABLES. 
By Mrs. Prossrr.—( With Illustrations. ) 
BOVE THE CLOUD.—‘‘Mother, mother,” cried the young 
larks, in great distress. ‘‘ Look atfather ; oh, he has gone 
now into that cloud, and we have lost him. Oh, 
mother, why did he fly so high? Why did he let 
the cloud swallow him up?” 


‘“‘ Father, dear, 
gone to battle, 
But I think incessantly, 
As I miss your morning , 


you are 


blessing, 
What your sufferings iN 
must be !” Siow 
So she wrote, and so he 
held it, =f 
With a blessing on her }. 
head— & 
When the token of the 2}! 
==\ 


living 
Wasamessage to thedead. 


yn 


‘‘T’m so good, dear—oh, so 
steady— 
You would wishme tobe == 


80% ° REESE 
Tf oa quiet, half your ei ~ 
daugers 
Dear mamma need never 
know. 
So, good-bye, papa! God bless you ! 
Guard and keep you evermore! 
See ! I send you fifty kisses 
From an ever ready store !’’ 


It wasfonly a crumpled letter 
In a dead man’s hand that day, 


‘¢ Foolish children,” cried the mother bird, ‘he 
is safe enough ; 1 can hear him singing even now ; 
that cloud which looks so gloomy to you, is dark 
only on the under side ; he is above it, and sees a 
brighter blue sky than we do who are down here. 
Be content ; he will return to us happier and wiser 
than he left us, and tell us that if he had not 

ierced that darkness he would never have believed 
ow much glory and beauty were above it.” 

How can THE Burnp Ser ?—A company of blind 
men sat talking together, seeming well satisfied 
with their discourse. 

‘¢The world is square,” said one. 

‘* No doubt,” said another. 

«And grass—let me consider—grass is red,” said 
a third. 

“ Certainly,” cried a fourth. 

‘‘ And there is darkness always,” said a fifth. 

‘There can be no question about that,” chimed 

na sixth. 

And so they went on, making wonderful mis- 
takes, and agreeing with one another most cordially. 

But suddenly one of them gained his sight, and 
he saw that the world was round, the grass was 
green, and that it was light wherever the sun 
shone. So he ran to tell his friends. 

‘Oh, Sirs, we were in a strange mistake when 
we settled all those things, I assure you ; it arose 
from our being blind. J can see now, and wish you 
to profit by my experience.” 

** Do but hear him !” said one. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed another. 

“Conceited knave !” cried a third. 

‘‘Tmpudent impostor,” said a fourth. 

“‘ Poor deluded fellow,” said a fifth. 

‘¢ All cant,” said a sixth. 

‘Would you believe it?’ said the astonished 
man to one who, like himself, could see. 

‘* Believe it?” was the answer, ‘‘ certainly : I ex- 
pected noother. If you want them to believe you, you 
must seeabout getting them eyes forthemselves : they 
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‘HOW CAN THE BLIND SEE a 


clean clothes always, and once or twice in the long summer a 
trip on the river in a great crowded steamboat. They didn’t 
have any country cousins, so poor little Will and Ben were 
growing up and never knowing what fun it is to play in the 
hay and hunt eggs in the barn, 

But they had a dear good mother, whose heart was troubled 
sometimes that her children should not know all the fun 
there was in the world. She was determined they should 
have, at any rate, all that was possible in that hot 
little house in town. When one of her neighbours 
went to the seaside, and said how sorry she was 
Will and Ben’s mother couldn’t go too, what do you 
think that good mother did? She brought a_ bag 
made of ticking, a stout, strong bag, and asked the 


neighbour if she would fill it with sca-sand, and 


= 


¥ 


See 
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can’t see out of yours. You forget what you were 
when youwere blind.” ———— 


THE CHILD’S MESSAGE. 


After the battle of Forbach a French officer of Cuirassiers 
was found dead, with a letter crumpled in his hand.—Special 
Correspondence. 


T was only a crumpled letter, 
In a careless, girlish hand ; 

It was only a childish message 

From the sun-kissed, southern land ; 
It was only a brief memorial 

Of the tears the absent shed ; 
It was a trifle from the living, 

But a message to the dead ! 


‘67HE RETURN HOME.” 


‘6 POLLY.” 


Just to show how hearts were aching 
In his own Jand far away. 

It was only a loving message 
From a loving child that sped ; 

But the words the living pencilled 
Were a message to the dead ! 


Take it not from his fingers— 
Lay it with him in the grave ; 
Tf it be a consolation, 
Tis the latest he will have ; 
For I think the bullet reached him 
As the tender words were read, 
So that when the angels told it 
"Twas no message to the dead ! 


“WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN.” 
By 8S. C. H. 


HERE were two little boys named Will and Ben, and they 
lived—well they lived in a house. It was ared brick house, 
with white door-steps just like all the neighbours’; the only 
way you might know it, was by a maple-tree in a green 
wooden box before the door. Then there was a tiny back- 
yard—garden it was called—with morning glories, and a 
grape-vine. And when it didn’t rain once through the long 
dusty month of July, what fun for Will and Ben to put their 
hands straight under the hydrant-spout and send the water 
in a spray all over the great green leaves with the shut 
‘¢olories” in their midst! They were good little boys, and 
their mother was very willing they should amuse themselves 
in this way, even if the little boot-tips were wet sometimes 
and the water ran up each little shirt-sleeve. ‘*They had so 
few pleasures,” she thought ; ‘‘they can’t go into the country, 
so they shall have all the fun that the water and the green 
vines can give.” 
You see they were not rich people at all, Will and Ben’s 
father and mother. They had enough money to give their 
little boys bread and butter and_blackberry-jam, and fresh, 


bring it home with her trunks and her baby’s car- 
riage. She had forgotten all about it, when the 
neighbour came home, but out of the cab came the 
stout, striped bag, and was carried up into the 
garret by Will and Ben’s father, after the little boys 
were in bed. 

The next day, when their mother took them 
upstairs, there was the great heap of clean grey 
sand, with two little buckets, and two large shells 
for shovels. And when the window was open and 
the sun shone in on the sand, making it sparkle like 
diamonds, and the breeze blew it across the floor, 
there was such a delicious salty smell about it—it 
was just next best, the mother thought, to being at 
the seaside itself. Will and Ben thought it was 
wonderful, and played in it day after day, letting 
it run through their fingers in cool little streams, 
and piling it up into mounds, with a sham-fight 
box on the top for a fort, and the tin soldiers 
charging up the hill. 

One day they patted it out all smooth and thick 
on the floor, in an oval shape like a little grassplot, 
and Ben slipped off his shoe and stocking and 
planted his foot firmly in it, till the little heel and 
five toes were printed plain in the sand! After 
that they had Robinson Crusoe every day ; for Will 
had read about the footprints in the sand, and they 
went on from that place in their play. 

Sometimes Ben was the savage chief, who came 
across from the blanket-chest, that was the main- 
land, in an old tin bath-tub, that would just hold 
him and his stair-rod spears. He would spring 
upon the sand island, that lay so temptingly in the 
middle of the floor, and stand up quite gorgeous 
with some peacock feathers from the flybrush stuck 
into his curls. And Bob would be hiding among 
the trunks, and would jump out after him with a 
real gun, his own darling wooden Chassepot, and 
drive this warrior chief away. 

They coaxed old pussy upstairs into the play- 
room one day, and first she was ‘‘the cats,” and 
afterwards the tiger and all sorts of wild animals ; 
but pussy was frightened with so much hunting, 
and sprang through the open window and out upon 
the roof, where they could not follow her. Robin- 
son Crusoe lasted a long time in that hot stifling 
summer, and the mother thought, as she heard the 
merry play upstairs, that the happy hearts of her 
children were better than silver and gold. 

In the summer evenings, Will and Ben sat on a 
seat in the tiny garden, with clean white shirts and 
shining boots, and mamma, at the parlour window, 
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listened to their talk. Thus it was one — 


up in the garret, but to lie on the floor 


night that mamma heard the boys say to 


at mamma’s feet as she sat and sewed. 


each other over and over again, ‘‘ When 


He fell asleep there, and she lifted him 


my ship comes in,” And she laughed 
to think how they had caught her words. 
For, last winter, when Will wanted a 


on the sofa, where he lay till night. He 
was very pink when papa came home, 


new pair of skates, for his old ones 


so they bathed his feet in warm water 
and put him to bed. All night long 


were very shackling and tied up with 


string, mamma had said she couldn’t 
afford it; ‘‘wait till my ship comes in 12 

And her little boys, though they 
knew it only meant ‘wait till I have 
more money than I have now,’’ were so 
enchanted with the thought of a great 
ship, with white, full sails, coming to 
them over the sea, loaded with beautiful 
wonders for Will and Ben, that they 
talked about it to each other in whis- 
pers every night. 

This night the ship was loaded 
indeed, coming creaking into shore. 
There were things for mamma aboard— 
a shining blue silk like aunt Maria’s, 
and a lovely white fan ; and a carriage, 
with long-tailed black horses, to take 
her out riding, with Ben on the seat 
beside the driver, holding the reins. 
Will’s pony was on board too—a Shet- 
land pony, with the dearest little hoofs, 
that Will could take up in his hand and 
look at, just as he had seen the black- 
smith do with great, tall horses. 

For papa, well—they were not so sure 
about papa—all the newspapers in the 
World, for one thing. But papas never 
Seem to have any wants! They had Wi 
heard him say he wanted a little daugh- WON | | 
ter, a baby sister for Will and Ben, so NY 
they settled upon the sister, after much 
discussion. 

The things that “ship coming in” 
was to bring! It would take all day to 
write them. ‘ Sugar-plums,” Ben said, 
‘pink and white, and chocolate for 
mamma,” loads of them. The whole 
hold of that ship, bless you, was filled 
with sugar-plums from stem to stern ; 
the other things were piled up in the 
cabins and on deck. ‘* Will had sent 
for a real Indian bow and arrows, and 

en ordered forthwith unlimited fire- 
crackers and Chinese kites ; the ship 
was to touch at many lands, you see. 
Part of her cargo was white mice in 
reckless proximity to a black-and-tan 
terrier with uo ears to speak of. 


‘“‘ And we'll have pigeons,’ said little 
Ben. 


‘¢And,” responded Will the daunt- 
less, ‘‘a real drum and a triangle, and 
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Just here, as the little consignees 
were plainly getting sleepy, mamma 
swept them off to bed, and they finished 
the invoice in their dreams. 

The next morning, as soon as the sun was up, two little 
figures in night-gowns ran downstairs, out through the 
kitchen, and climbed up the fence to gather the morning- 
glories. Great trailing purple and blue cups, with the dew 
on them in beady drops, and here and there a pale pink one 
that looked like a cousin of the darker ones. Mamma found 
flowers on her pillow, when she awoke, 
close to her cheek, and there were 
“* slories” on the mantel-shelf, and all 
round the pin-cushion. When they 
came down to breakfast, there were the 


mamma gave him little bits of bright 
ice with a spoon, saying ‘‘he must have 
taken cold, after all!” 

The next morning he was no better, 
so the doctor came with his great ticking 
watch, and held the little wrist a long 


while with his large white fingers. 


PEASANTS OF CENTRAL ITALY, 


warm clothes ready before the kitchen fire, and rubbed the 
little shoulders and feet till they were quite red and warm. 
“he next day, would you believe it, ‘‘ the ship coming in” 
was to have great store of monkeys on board, and a spotted 
pony that could dance to music ! : 
But Ben was drooping, somehow. He did not waut to play 


Same flowers in the napkin rings and a 


wreath of them round the rolls, 
‘* A little boat has put off from that 
ship, I think,” said mamma slily. ‘1 


wonder if it’s the same one that brought 


tickets for the menagerie ?” 

Sure enough, the menagerie came to 
town that morning; the little boys 
Stood on the steps to see it pass. The 
great elephants with their red cloth 
covers, aud the name ‘‘Sultana” or 
** Columbus” sewed in vellow letters on 
the side, went tramping through the 
Streets, curling up their large ears like 
great fans—oniy the mouse-coloured 
trunk and the ridiculous flapping tail to 
be seen of them. The spotted ponies, 
looking as though they had been out in 
a snow-storm, and great flakes had 
stuck to their sides; and then the 
mysterious green cages with barred 
doors, from which Will and Ben were 
Sure they heard dreadful growls ! 

Of course they could eat no dinner, 
with that strange wild music sounding 
in their ears, so papa hurried through 
his, and off they went. It was in a 
tent, quite up-town this menagerie. The 
Seats were in a circle, row above row, 
and the canvas cover of the tent came 
down and rested upon their shoulders 
as they sat in the top row. 

The elephant lay down and got up 
again, and picked up things with his 
trunk. He rocked the keeper, too, like 
a baby in a cradle, lying curled up in 
the hollow of it. The ponies flew round 
with monkeys on their backs, shivering 
and grinning ; and horses danced to tke 
Strange music, and did everything but 
talk ! 

In the midst of it, the rain came 
pouring down! There was such a 
Crowd and laughing that Will and Ben’s 
father thought they had best sit still, as 
1t might be only a shower. So the rain 
Poured down the sloping sides of the 
tent, and came through in some places, 
and dear little Ben got quite wet when 

ie tent touched his shoulders. Papa 
tried to keep off the rain, but it came 
00 fast, in great driving gusts and 
Showers, And the performance went on, 
but there was not much fun after that. 

Mamma had the front door open, with 
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‘¢Was he very hot or excited when 
the shower came on ?” he asked. 

Ah, no! Ben was never excited ; Will 
was the noisy brother. Ben had sat 
very quiet, leaning his little arm on 

apa’s knee and his chin upon his hand, 
looking down upon elephants and mon- 
keys with wide open blue eyes. 

<‘ He sat too Jong in wet clothes,” the 
Doctor said; ‘‘he must have been chilled 
through !” 

How sorry papa was, then, that he 
hadn't brought them away at the very 
first pattering drop! But they had 
begged so hard to stay! 

Dear little Ben! He lay there day 
after day ; sometimes he seemed better, 
and they all felt so happy then. Papa 
brought home a great Noah's ark, and 
mamma put out the animals in double 
rows on the japan tray. But Ben held 
the elephant in his hand with half-shut 
eyes and called out in a little weak voice, 
‘‘Lemonade up there?” 

Then mamma sent for a lemon and 
made some cold deliciots drink in a 
beautiful little glass tumbler, but Ben, 
though he was propped up to drink it, 
only tasted it once and wanted to lie 
down again. 

He talked in his sleep sometimes of 
wonderful things, and mamma knew by 
that what the ship was to britig him, 
and what her boy had wanted all his 
little life. Just here and there, mixed 
up with the sleepy talk, was a good 
word or two that made mamma’s heart 
ache. That her little darling should 
ever have wanted anything that she was 
too poor to give! If he would only get 
strong enough now, she would take hith 
to the seaside, no matter what it cost ; 
he should bathe in the soft, tumbling 
surf, and play all day in the sand. Or 
they would go together into the country, 
and Ben should lie on the sweet grass 
and feed the chickens all day long: 

But it could not be! The days went 
on, long heavy days, and little Ben 
tossed and talked in his sleep with 
half-open eyes. At last there came a 
morning when he slept qnite still, and mamma, though her 
heart was sick, thought, ‘‘It is a change—he may, he must 
be better, after this quiet sleep:” 


While she watched him, suddenly he spoke out clear and 
strong, ‘* The ship is coming ! with mamma’s—and for Will !” 
And, in a weaker voice, ‘‘and for Ben!” 

Then the little voice stopped and 
mamma knew that the ship had come 
in indeed! It had come to carry Ben 
away into another country ! 

The dear little head would ache no 
longer, the tired little voice, with all its 
weary counting, was still ! 

The ship did come in, but it bore 
precious freight away ! 


Mr. Otto Weber, the celebrated animal 
painter, has been slain fighting in the 
ranks of the Parisian Gardes Mobiles. 
He was born in Berlin, and was a pupil 
of M. T. Conture. 


A letter from Beaubru, in Belgium, 
states that hundreds of poor women 
cross the French frontier in order to 
procure bread from the Belgian com- 
mittee’s depot. ‘The francs-tireurs, of 
whom there are many in the woods, 
respect the persons of the Belgians, 
though they sometimes capture their 
transports. They recently captured a 
German field post, and netted 3,200/. 
thereby. 


THE ANNOYANCE OF FEMALE MEDICAL 
SruDENTS AT EDINBURGH.— Miss Sophia 
Jex Blake, one of the students, writes 
to inform us that the correspondent 
who supplied the information in our last 
in reference to the riot at Edinburgh 
was in error in two or three statements. 
Miss Jex Blake says: ‘*], It is true 
that a considerable and noisy crowd 
was collected when we appeared at the 
gates at four P.m.; but in it we only 
recognised some dozen of the lowest 
class of students at Surgeons’ Hall, and a 
considerably greater number of the same 
grade from the University, while the 
rest of the mob was composed of a few 
of the ordinary street rowdies, and a 
great many of the very silly but very 
harmless persons who always flock round 
any centre offering a prospect of excite- 
ment or novelty. 2. Itis also true that 
the gate was shut when we approached, 
but barely two minutes elapsed before 
it was wrenched open for us by an 
indignant student, and we all entered 
without further difficulty. 3. So far 
from its being the fact that ‘no de- 
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PEASANTS OF DEXSMARK. 


monstration took place, nor could any 


lecture be heard,’ the class was con- 
ducted exactly as usual, and consisted 
of the ordinary Friday examination of 
the students, of whom quite as niany ag 
usual were present,” ome 
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LADIES AND THE WAR. 


The promenaders of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris become 
daily aware of the diminishing number of animals which are 
exhibited there. The horned animals have nearly all disap- 
peared, and the two young bears presented by Prince Couza 
have also gone the way of all flesh in Paris other than human 
—=that is, to the restaurant. Birds also are becoming few, 
but eagles and other birds of prey, not being suitable for the 
cuisine, are still to be seen in their accustomed cages. 


The women’s petition in favour of peace, started by the 
Countess de Gasparin, the well-known writer, has received 
20,841 signatures, and a copy of it has been forwarded both 
to Tours and Versailles. “The undersigned,” it says, “do 
not venture to offer advice, but we join hands for the purpose 
of imploring both peoples to put an end to this ruin and inter- 
minable misery.” 


There are at present in Germany upwards of 25,000 widows 


and 120,000 fatherless children owing to the losses in the Land- 
wehr corps. 


Several ladies of Guernsey have sent to the Havre ambu- 
lance a large chest of necessaries for the sick and wounded. 


A lieutenant of the Landwehr of the Guard now before 
Paris stated to a correspondent that of the 180 men composing 
his company only eight are unmarried ; and the 2,400 who 


compose the regiment have left behind them in Germany 
7,003 children. 


7 


A regular market for rats is open daily in the Place de 
YHotel de Ville at Paris. ‘The animals are sold alive, and 
the prices vary from thirty to thirty-five centimes. In the 
Bue Rochechouart, a marchand de comestibles hangs out dogs, 
cats, and rats in rows, with the prices attached. 


At Chateauneuf a large party of Germans is billeted in the 
house of a French lady, who has boldly held her ground, and 
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entertains the enemy with the utmost suavity and dignity, as 
if she had invited them as her most cherished friends. One 
night a lieutenant and sixty men, who had been engaged in 
the tight in the wood an hour and a half previously, invaded 
the mansion and showed their billets for quarter. So up the 
staircase they tramped with bayonets fixed, anid boots and 
clothes soiled and torn by the recent combat, with the hostess, 
bearing a light, leading the way, and smothering her grief 
and indignation with a self-control which comimatded the 
warmest admiration. 


A correspondent at Versuilles says : “A large bale, sent by the 
Countess of Minto, gives great satisfaction, as containing @ lot 
of woollen clotning, much wanted in this bitter cold weather. I 
wish all Englishwomen would fellow Lady Minto’s example, and 
send good sound clothing (hers was almost too good). It makes 
one blush for one’s eountry when one sees stockings with huge 
holes in them, and all kinds of clothing only fit for the rag-bag, 
held up contemptuously by the Germans as specimens of English 
charity.” 


The Lessische Morgen Zeitung says ; ‘‘ Marshal Bazaine has 
taken a villa in Cassel till Easter. Madame Bazaine, a hand- 
some lady of about twenty-five years of age, has brought with 
her her two children—one three years and the other eighteen 
months old. Bazaine’s six officers of ‘ ordonnance’—a general, 
ee two captains, and two liettenants—will remain near 
nim.” 


Accompanying a contribution to the association, composed of 
members of the Society of Friends, who are striving to relieve 
the suffering of the peasantry in France, Miss Nightingale 
writes as follows : ‘I wish it was ten times as mucn, for in this 
most terrible of all earth’s wars—in the countless horrors of 
this most horrible of mankind's histories, I believe the suffer- 
ings of starving, stripped, and burnt-out peasantries are the 
greatest horrors of all.” 


Famirie follows in the wake of War, A sad protest against 
the further prosécution of the war has been sent to Berlin from 
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Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Hanover, signed by 35,758 
widows, with 78,760 children. The Government is implored o 
save the poor creatures who sign it from absolute starvation, 
now that their husbands and fathers are dead, the factories in 
which they hoped to obtain work s.opped by law, and no means 
of aagyx are left them. What a pitiful picture of the war 
is this! 


Eleven young girls of Ingouville have asked to be allowed to 
forma regiment of young ladies, to be called ‘‘ The Vengeanee.”’ 
They have begged the editor of the local paper to allow enlist- 
ments to take place in his office. This the editor hesitates to do. 


A post-office notice just issued at Berlin states that in order 
to effect the despatch of Christmas presents to the troops in 
France, the field post parcel service will be maintained in its 
present extent till the evening of the 8th of December, when 
the reception of parcels will be suspended. 

It is said that Mr. Richard Wallace, the testamentary heir of 
tha late Marquis of Hertford, has given away 20,0007. in Paris 
alone within a period of little more than two months to nec>ssi- 
tous Englishmen and the inhabitants generally, and continues 
to subscribe most munificently to various objects raised to miti- 
gate the sufferings of the poor in that city. 


Fancy Dresses.—Z. Surpson and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 4}d., 6jd., 
73d., 83d., 10Zd., and 123d. per yard. <A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6$d. per yard, worth 9$d.—Z. Simpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. —65 and 66 (late 48, 19, 50, and 52), 
Farringdon-street, }'. C. 
=.‘ can confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain Killer as a 
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cure for diarrhea, dysentry, &c*, for I have repeatedly tested its 
virtues in these diseases—and have never known it fail to give 
relief. I always keep a bottle of it in the house in case of need. 
RICHARD CLARKSON, 2, Hopwood-street, Liverpool.—To P. D. & 
Son, London, W.C.” 
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No. 6, for December, contains the following Heliotype Tilustrations : —- 


Portrait oF A Lavy. By Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise. 


By Her Royal Highness Princess Louise. 9. 


(Morland.) From the Stipple Engraving by J. R. Smith. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER :— 


de Nangis. 


By Hyde ‘Clarke. 10. 


12. ARt-GOSssIP. 


13. Mustcan anp DRAMATIC ART. 


1. 
9. ‘* DRESSING FOR THE MASQUERADE.” 
3 PorTRAIT oF BERGHEM. (Rembrandt.) From the Original Picture in the 
4, THe Crucirixion. Fac-simile of an early Italian Print. 
1. Art Torics of IMMEDIATE InTEREST. By Charles Burton, VI. The Affliction, Medizvalism. 8. 
VII. On Eccentricity in General. 
2, THE PoRTRAIT OF A CANADIAN Lapy. 
3. Art Unper Foot. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
4. Tue ErunxicaL ELEMENTS oF GREEK ART AND GREEK BEAuty IN ASIA. 
(Continued. ) 
5. Moruanyp’s Picture, ‘‘ DRESSING FOR THE MASQUERADE,” 
6. L’Hoten Drovot, Paris. By G. W. Yapp. 
7, THE PROMENADES OF Paris. By J, Forbes Robertson, 


MONTHLY, 


Now on Sale, price Sixpence, 
Imp. 8vo., in handsome Ornamented Wrapper, with 
Frontispiece on Toned Paper by R. Barnes, “Stirring 
the Christmas Pndding.” 


CHRISTMASTIDE: 


AN EXTRA PART OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ConTENTS : 

THE FRONTIER FRIENDS: a Tale of the Rhineland. 
By Francis Brown. With Engravings by Wymper. 

RAYS OF LIGHT: or Christmas in the Old Hall. 

THREE KINGS OF ORIENT. With Illustrations and 
Music. 

A MISERABLE CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR. By Hesba Stretton, Author of “Alone in 
London,” &. With Engravings. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 

CHRISTMAS SONNETS. By the Rev. R. Wilton, M.A. 

MARGOTIN. By the Author of ‘‘ Hester Kirton.” 

NOTES ON NURSERY NONSENSE. By J. R. Planché. 
With numerous Engravings, 

CHRISTMAS ON THE FIRST FLOOR. By Mrs. Prosser. 

THE BIRTH OF THE BABE. By Lord Kinloch. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS, With Music. By W. Langford. 

PREPARING FOR THE ATTACK: a Snow Picture, 

CHRISIMAS IN MANY LANDS. By Howard Hopley. 


Keros, wax. 


By the Author of 
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London: 56, Paternoster Row. ; 
t on Hire. 


Published this Month, richly bound, gilt edges, &c., 
: Price Half-a-Guinea, 
i ING ARTHUR. By Lorp Lyrron. 
Illustrated by Edward Hughes, Charles Green, 
Clarke, Stanton, and cthers. 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 
NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


Dedicated by express Permission to Her Royal Highness. 


‘Tees RIN CESS LOUISE WALTZ. 
y ‘ HARLES Goprrey, Bandmaster Royal Horse 
Guards. “The most successful of all Charles Godfrey’s 
waltzes, not even excepting the beautiful ‘Blush Rose.’ ” 
Price 4s. 
London: Ashdown and Parry, Hanover-square 


Scene eg NT a a ein ededageealt sins 
JRINCESS LOUISE QUADRILLE 
| By C. Goprrey. This beautiful set of quadrilles oa 
Scottish airs is Now Ready. Exquisitely INustrated with 
a New Portrait of Her Royal Highness. Price 4s, To be 
had of every musicseller and bookseller in the United 

Kingdom, 
London: Ashdown and Parry, Hanover-square, 


E ANDBOOK of GREEK LACE. By 
J, H. Second Hdition. Containing many beautiful 
B uc Photographs from old Laces, and clear Explanations 
for Working. 3s. 6d., postage 2d.—Address, enclosing 
‘stamps, to Miss J. H. Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
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made of this mineral will be found to far surp: 
light, and burning to the end without bending, 
in appearance me very whitest bleached beeswax, also in odour, 

ey Wi 


Ordey of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


GEYELIN’ 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 31b. 1s. 04., 


“LOTHAIR.” 


THE FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF THE 


Dedicated, by special permission, to Viscountess Beacons- 


To be had in London from 


THOMAS WILKINSON, 270, Regent Street; 
And the leading Chemists and Perfumery Vendors. 
Wholesale Agents: S. Maw, Son, and Thompson, 11 and 12, 
Aldersgate-street; Barclay and Sons, and Newbery a d 


14, Notices oF NEw Books. 


PRICE HALF & 


(PATENTED). 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and piers being avoided by their use. 


hardness adapts them for all climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 


& GG: & Js FIELD, 


UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful candles 


READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
NoisELEss WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PH. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fer Sase or 


can be obtained. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint ef Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without 


GRANULATED 'TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &e. 
Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave Louse, Argyle-square. 


King’s-cross. London W.C. 


West of France (Arruur H. Brownine, 


SEASON. 


Rich medium or dry. 


field. 


ierced. To had of G. E. SEARL 


Prices sent post free. 


Tar ExtcHo AND WESTMINSTER COLLECTIONS OF PictURES AT SouTH KENSINGTON. 


ass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of 
though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 


whence the name, from the Greek Oo, I smell of, and 


he Patentees, 


S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A niost delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. ; 


and ilb, jars 1s. 6d 


THE Best WINE for LADIES and [N- 
VALIDS, highly recommended by eminent p a 


icians. Sparkling VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE from the 
sicians. Sparkling Feats: Sole Agent 


for England) ; price, 38s. quarts, 21s. pints, 12s. half-pints. 
eeediam or dry (See ‘Medical Limes, Dec. 25, 1869-) 


‘A. H. Browning’s new pamphiet on application. 


fJARRINGS WITHOUT PIERCING 


THE EARS. 
SEARLE'S PATENT el ae 
In Fine Gold, Jet, Malachite, &c., are very elegant a! T- 
; whose ears are 06' 
fectly secure. pee are worn b ladies Home ceitht (aote 


Patentee), 23, Bedford-street, Pismouth. Drawings an 


(Reproduced, by special permission, from the Original Drawing.) 


Marquis of Westminster's Collection. 


By R 


Fine Art Exurpitions : The French Gallery—The Dudley Gallery—The New British Institution 
—The Loan Exhibition of Water-colour Paintings—The Doré Gallery. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 
11. Tae STATUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT IN THE Hypk-PARK MEMORIAL. 


By G. Wharton Simpson. 
By 8. J. Mackie. 


CROWN. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188, FLEET STREET, EC. 
OZOKERIT. 


HE NEW BABY requires NO 
FSEDING, and is warrantel NO! to CRY. A 
charming study of a Baby’s Head, effectively coloured, 
nearly life-size, and altogether just such an innocent, bright- 
eyed, jolly little cherub as the ladies love to gaze upon. 
Creates quite a sensation when placed in the drawing-room 
scrap-book, <A pleasing surprise to send through the post. 
Packed and free for ten stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resemblng mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr, Hassauu. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY be MOORE, New Bond-street, 


ondon. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


M UFF WARMER.—New Design. 

For Ladies Driving or Travelling. 
An elegant and Seasonable Present. 
Tetains the Heat 4 hours. 


M UFF WARMER.—Attention is 


respectfully invited to the above, 
which, from its size, shape, and 
material, must recommend itself to 
all Ladies driving or travelling. 


M UFF WARMER.—New Design. 


They resemble 


Their great 


To be obtained in best Hard Pewter, 
or the same strongly Silver Plated. 


Me? FF WARMER.—New Design. 


Retail of all first-class Fancy Repo- 


6d. sitories and Ironmongers. 
ind Wholesale ONLY of Watts, Sole Inventor, 30, King-strect, 
Smithfield. 


ABEL MORRALL’S 
ATENT DOUBLE EYE NEEDLES 
possess the following special advantages: Having 
two eyes, one above the other, the lower eye is egg-shaped 
and easily threaded. The thread passes of itself through 
an aperture from the lower into the upper round eye, 
where it remains locked until the thread is used up; even 
if the needle be left hanging by the thread, it will not slip 
off. 100 sent post free for thirteen stamps ; 1,000, 6s. 6d. 
Address—PATENT NEEDLE WORKS, STUDLEY, 
near REDDITCH. 
Manufacturer of Machine Needles of every description 


LADIES. 


OR more than 100 years the safest and 
best medicine has proved to be | hie eles 
HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” They are invaluable and 
unsurpassed. Beware of Counterfeits. "The jet Pills 
bear the name of Dr. John Hooper, and smetedly stained 
at BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-strect 5 dwards 
Sanger; Butler and Crisp ; and Zhompson ; and Retail of 
all Chemists and Druggists. 


not 
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FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! 
Song, by A.S. GATTY. Post free for 24stamps. 
“We have seldom met with so much beauty concealec 
in so apparently simple a song.” — Vide Edinburgk 
Courant. 
“A singularly touching and effective melody.”—Vide 
Examiner. 
** Cannot fail to be a favourite.”—Vide Weekly Review 
N.B.—This is the most popular setting. 


IRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss 
M. Lixpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D fiat. 
No. 2in D, 3s. each ; post free for 18 stamps. “ We think 
we shall never grow ‘tired’ of listening to it,’—Vide 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette. “ Asmr-sth nd 
graceful melody of the simplest type, and likely to become 
very popular.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant. ‘It is not at 
all improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity 
her well-known songs ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’ ‘Home 
they brought her Warrior Dead,’ ‘ The Bridge, &c.”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette. The same for the Pianoforte, by 
Brinley Richards. Free by post for 18 stamps each. 
London: published only by ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


R. WRIGHTON’S very popular 
SONGS and BALLADS. 3s. each; free by post at 
half-price. 


Norah, sweet Norah. 4s. 

The Snowdrop. 

Silent Sorrow. 

Meeting in Heaven, 

The Lily. 

Morn on the Meadow. 

In the Downhill of Life. 

The Wearied Dove. 

*T'was thy loved voice. : 

The Song of the Bee. still. 

Memories, The Postman’s Knock. 
London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 


Burlington-street. Order of all music-sellers. —, 


AAR DESTROYER.- 248, High Hol- 
born, London.—_ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, 1s. 


Thy voice is near. 

The Wishing Cap. 

Shylie Bawn. 

Grieve not for me. 

In Search of the Primrose. 
Oh! chide not, my heart. 
She sangamong the flowers 
The Liquid Gem. 

Her bright smile hauntsme 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
NEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street 5 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andaliChemists. Any sizesen* free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr, CURIT, 6, Curisr- 
Srreer, Poprar, Loxnon, FE. 
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Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
yalue in thousands of instances in diseases of the Iead, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wuetpron & Sox, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on reccipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


ai THE “WORCESTERSHIF &.” 

Ni Pronounced by Connoisseurs 

HN “TIE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
“a wich Its use improve appetite and digestion 
pee Unrivalled fo piquancy and flavour. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 

PERRINS, on all Bottles an Labels 
WASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 
SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


in 


{OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NOT 
TooTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance; its aroma 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
Is., 28. 6d., and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


PEETH. —-Mr. WEBB (many years with 
- Mr. Fskell, of 8, Grosvenor-strect, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot’be’surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate, 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Dairy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two tamos, 


L00K TO YOUR TEETH 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s, aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Huston- 
Square.—Consultation Free. 


| OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 

HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
Sexes of all ages, It strengthens the voice and lungs, re 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
stowth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s. 6d. 
cach—6o, Berners-street, Oxford-strect, W. Tlustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 


USH ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


a 


approacaes perfection than any 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instrumen 
performed. ... It is long since w 
—Lhe Queen, May 15, 1869. 


‘HE LADY’S 


Is 


prepared from RICE, the Staple t 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequa nc-Mange, 
Cakes, Soups, &e., anid ig the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


OWN PAPER. 


Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 


ed for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 


ee ee 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard thi 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 

SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor 
“TJ can highly recommend it as a palatable 


s preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN's as superior to 


at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, €c., 


in 1lb., $1b., & 4 1b. Packets. 


J. ann J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


THE GREAT SUC 


JO 


And the many Testimonials they 


CESS which has attended the introduction of, 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


LLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


AND DURABILITY. 


Address for Patterns. 


JOLLY & SON, 


They are glad to be able to state that the War h 
these Goods, and that in some cases it 


PRIME NEW 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, H.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


Sugars at Market Prives. 
within Eight miles of No. 8, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
pwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, 


King Willizm-street, City; 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or u 


BAT FH. 


as not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


SE. A4S'O N’S TSS A. 
Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


——w 


J. 
Sewing, Tatting, 


& Croch 


PATSE HY 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at 
Paes oo Excellence 


Messrs. J. & Dp! SOATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 
Machine Reels, as being unequall 


suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


manufactured 
be had by th 


Patent Glace Threads, 
may also 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 


Wirrram Girmour, 80, Wood-street, 


| 
Cheapside. 


J. F. Hurron & Co, The Temple, 


Dale-street, Liverpool. | 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Pari 
“Tmprovements and 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINALRE, Neriersanps INTERNATIONAL Exuipttion, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 
eh se eae ee See 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented 


‘« This mechanism secures instantancous repetition withot 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . - 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 

ee 


a TUT 


& Pp 


atin Citi 
Los u 
Pg! 


—- 


——— 
POT pa 


tp 


COATS. 


et Cotton Manufacturers, 


the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
of Quality. fess] 


ed by any Cotton in the Market, and 


expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
ose who prefer them. 


Watter Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Manchester. 

Ernest GoupcHaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


3, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
general excellence.” 


Pianoforie improvements are— 
it any adulteration of the sound th1ough the spasmodic inter; 


. It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


. .. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 
so important an improvement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 


“| The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity 
arrangement which has preco 


18, WIGMORE STREET, 
MANUFAUTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; §&, 


itself, and there can be little doubt that it more ctosely 
dedit. ... We were much struck with the power possessed 


tsto sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is bei 
: ‘ ’ ‘ : sin elody.is being 
@ have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy Lal these = 


W. 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
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MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


[BETSOEF CLOTHES. — WANTED 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Géntlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian ard Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c.; &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post. 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Kstablished 1820. 


ieee CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


SS 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-s9., London, W. 
Establishéd 1820. Terms, cash only. 


| es -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


Ert-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


tT EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles or 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

J PHILUILS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
M notreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and $1, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 
2 
ready to.be ADVANCED by 


£50,000 the TEMPKRANCE PERMANENT 


LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, fo any period of years not 
exceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. Interest (in addition to a small 
premium) 5 per cent. on the balance cach year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Nore.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
J) in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, Is. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


COLD FEET! 


THE THERMOPODION, 
OR PORTABLE FOOT WARMER. 


A Neat and improved Patented Article for imparting Heat 
to the Feet, surpassing the Antique Water Bottle, inas- 
much as a uniform heat for.au indefinite period can be ob- 
tained at an infinitesimal cost or attention. Especially 
valuable for Railway Travelling, the Carriage or Study, 
Light, Portable, and Ornamental. To be obtained of all 
leading Furnishing Warehouses, Drapers, and Chemists, 
In Imitation Seal Skin, price 21s. Sole Manufacturers, 
SPENCE and Vo., 6, LEATHER-LANE, E.C. 


| zeae Ae oh PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the cars, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 
For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples. 2nd sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com. 
plexion. 


Sold by all” Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 94 
per box, or *btained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


WHIEE?S ,.MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
. Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 2!s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s* 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 1(d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable TOHN WIIITE 
Pes -office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC SPOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. ; 
{HE material of which these are made is 
recommende? by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK. 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, - 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light m texture, and inexpey 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Prices 
4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and lés, each. Postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadil'y Lox 


228, 
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PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857, 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 

For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who bas used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


Birko’s BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and Is. Canisters. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PH@NIX 
POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
danger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 


using it. " 
In Canisters, 6u. each. 


Roe IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window. Looking, Plate, and 
all other kinds of Glass. 

In Bottles, 6d. and Js. each. 


PATEN T IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweer Perrvume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous, 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


PATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 


PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


PAtENt BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s, cach. 


BINKO's BLACK AND VIOLET 


WRITING INKS 


Bees BLACK AND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 


Bikes PATENT INK POWDER. 
Bisko's LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- d and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


The abova Aiticles ¢an be obtained from all respectable 
Oilmen, Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
{Hrougli the Wholésate Houses generally. 


THE MUSIGAL ART UNION. 
(Under the Sanction and Control of Het Majest’s 
Privy Council.) 


HE PRIZES at the SECOND DIS- 
TRIBUTION, in January next, wil] consist of valu- 
able PIANOFUORTES, HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS. 
CONCERTINAS, and other Musical Instruments, 
Musical Works, &c., ranging in value up to FIFTY 
GUINEAS. Tickets, One Shilling each, may be obtained 
of appointed Agents, or direct trom the Offices, 22, Buck- { 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C., by sending Stamps, or Post- 
office Order made payable at Charing-cross, to the Secre- 
taty, Wittram A. Situ. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 
TION,—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
III, the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Roya, Fatty. Admission 1s.; extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.at. 


O INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy of 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-week. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at the 


Hospital. - 
he HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, 4nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in Engiand, France, and 
Germany. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, & 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and lIren, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimn ey 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’s 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
rivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directly on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of disease, revivify the 
system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. ; 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 1}d., 2s, Od., and 4s, éd, per bo 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 
anc mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly suceessful, the ‘*ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Go. 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; ann DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


J 


SEWIN G MACHINES SILENT 


43 Guineas to LOG K -8§ BLLCH 


FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE, 
With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


10 Guineas. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534, 535, 536, and 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SILK, VELVET, VELVETEEN, AND CRAPE DEPARTMENT. 


FANCY DRESS, SERGES, REPP, AND SKIRTING DEPARTMENT. 


FRENCH MERINO, DE LAINE, AND STUFF DEPARTMENT. 


SHAWL, MANTLE, JACKET, AND COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN AND DRAPERY DEPARTMENT. 


HOSIERY, GLOVE, LACE, AND FANCY DEPARTMENT. 


RIBBON, TRIMMING, AND HABERDASHERY DEPARTMENT. 


| AN EXTENSIVE AND CHEAP MOURNING DEPARTMENT. | 


Patterns sent to any part of the Country post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 
Companies. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUcH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particularly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TaRDIEv, who prescribe it 

onstantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 
‘ Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; hy post 2s. 7d, 


[ Dec. 3, 1870. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6}d. peryard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 9d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


RENOH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know that “This isthe last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


\ {DE VELVETEENS, bright and soft 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d.; usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSK, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


NEW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 

in REPS, DIAGONALS, and SATIN CLOTHS, 

Made snd Unmade.—An immense variety, fresh and 

in good taste, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 12s. 9d. the full dress. 

The most approved and durable colours of the season are 
submitted, intending to give satisfaction. 
HARVEY and CO., 

LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
() REILLY, DUNNE, and Co, 


30, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers to 
TIER MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
&e., &e. 

“ Trovssrat or H.R.H. Princess Lovise.—We have just 
had the privilege of inspecting some of the pieces manu- 
factured for Her Majesty by the old-established firm of 
O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College-green, Dublin, who 
also supplied H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Amongst 
these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful piece of watered 
white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous 
place at the bridal ceremonial of our young ind amiable 
Princess.”—Court Journal, Nov. 12, 1870. 

Patterns, including all the newest shades, sent post free. 
Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 


SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibl) swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 
ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 

FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand.................. £3 15s. 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 6s. 
Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND THE 
NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


ae AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 


HAND MACHINES. TREADLE MACHINES. 
Well sscreteccre re £215 0 | Excelsior.......,.. £6 6 O 
Guelph............ 3 0 0 | Britannia ........ 616 6 
Octagon titel. .ce<8 3 3 0] Elliptic, from 700 
Empress .......... 3 3 0] Belgravia.......... 715 0 
Queen Mab........ 3 3 0 | Howe (Elias, jun.). 8 0 0 
Cleopatra ........ 4 4 0] Groverand Baker. 6 10 0 
Wanzeracctacescsc 4 4 0 | Alexandra......., 900 
ANE Ome consnesciess 4 4-0:| Wanzer: .. ise%,.5 900 
Dolphin .......... 4110801 F Lion. cere r ree 990 
ANChOrs tevciccece 5 0 0] Florence.......... 1000 
Imperial .......... 610 0! Whecler & Wilson. 6 6 0 


MACHINES BY EVERY MAKER. 
Machines exchanged within one month, free of charge. 
8. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO. 
(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD-STREET.) 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 


For damp weather, 21s, Kid double-soled Boots, 16s, 6d. 
Veivet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents) THOMAS D 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-Street, London. 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 

Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
cedar Drawings and particulars} forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


“The white wonder of dear J uliet’s hand.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


HE WHITE HAND, REGISTERED. 


—The new preparation for rendering the Hands Soft 
and White without injury to the Skin. In an elegantly 
designed Opal Glass Hand Rottle. Prepared ey! by 
Lillian and Co., 5, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. Price 
3s. 6d. each. See Dr. Hassell’s reply and opinions of the 
press. 


PMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
R. ROBERTS’ celebrated OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, con- 
firmed by more than sixty years’ experience as an invaluable 
remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic Eruptions. 
Sold in pots at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. 

Also his PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, one of the best 
alterative Medicines for Purifying the Blood and ¢essisting 
Nature in all operations. They forma mild and superior 
Family Aperient, which may be taken without confinement 
or change of diet. Sold in boxes, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., and 22s., by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNI- 
COT, at their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable 
vendors. 


Printed by W. J, Jonnson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. MarrsoroucH & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office and Office for 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Sor the Paper should be addressed.—Drcemner 3, 1870, 


